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THE PAGEANT. 


See how Life moves, a cunning-fash- 
ioned mask, 

A tale unfold, quaint and full of mean- 
ing, 

Where some look on and of each other 
ask 

What new surprise the masquer Time 
is screening: 


And others at his prompting play their 
parts 

Of tragical dismay or April gladness; 

Fate comes like June with roses to 
their hearts, 

Or wraps them in a winding-sheet of 


sadness. 

When music sounds be ready for a 
measure; 

Muster up all your grace, and you may 
win 

Rewards that fall not unto every 
wight: 

Nor question why some watch and 


laugh at ‘leisure, 
Nor why all evermore come newly in, 
And evermore go out into the night. 


8S. 8. 
The Academy. 
TRANSFORMATION. 
{From the Persian of Jalaluddin 


Rumi.) 

lor a stone, so Eastern legends run, 

Wooed by unwearied patience of the 
sun 

Piercing its dense opacity. has grown 

I’rom a mere pebble to a precious stone. 

Its flintiness impermeable and crass 

Turned crystalline to let the sunlight 
pass; 

So hearts long 
opaque 

Whom terror could not crush nor sor- 
row break, 

Yielding at last to love's refining ray 

Transforming and transmuting, day by 
day. 

From dull grown clear, from earthly 
grown divine. 

Flash back ta God the light that made 
them shine. 


years impassive and 


Claud Field. 


The Spectator, 





The Pageant, Etc. 


ABOVE THE TIMBER LINE. 


Below, the winding path lies broad and 
green, 

With cool, tree-shadowed 

flecked with light; 

Chirpings of birds deep-hidden from 

the sight, 
Whose fledgling-laden 
branches screen, 
murmuring brooks and morning 
air serene, 

Speak pleasant days and geutle, soft 

delight. 

But now the way grows narrow, and 

a blight 

The thinning trees reveal; the rugged 
mien 

Of the bare mountain-side looms sharp 
in view, 

Daring the lofty-souled to brave its 

steep. 

There, where the keen-eyed eagles 
vigil keep, 
ice-glazed trails 
heaven's blue, 
The worn and eager climber sees un- 


spaces 


nests the 


And 


And reflect the 


furled 
A vision of God's meaning of the 
world. 
VM. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


CALYCANTHUS FLOWER. 
(From the Chinese.) 


Robed in pale yellow gown, she leans 
apart, 

Guarding her secret trust inviolate: 

With mouth that, scarce unclosed, but 
faintly breathes. 

Its fragrance, like a tender grief, re- 
mains 


Half-told, half-treasured _ still. See 
how she droops 
From delicate stem: while her close 


petals keep 

Their shy demeanor. 
the fear 

Of great cold winds can 
from bloom, 

Who hides the rarest wonders of the 
spring 

To vie with all the flowers of Kiang 
Nan. 


Think not that 


hinder her 


C. Cranmer-Byng. 
The Nation. 
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THE POETRY OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


The other day a subscriber to the 
London Library was told, on asking 
for Meredith’s works, that the novels 
were all out, and that of the ten or 
dozen volumes of poems only two or 
three were in. Probably that repre- 
sents the high-water mark of a de- 
mand for Meredith. For the moment, 
death is supreme, and the whole of 
that not very large world that cares 
for books is thinking and talking about 
George Meredith. The thinking and 
talking turn principally round the nov- 
els. The dominance of the novel in 
modern literature is so complete that 
many people are scarcely aware that 
the writer of The Egoist and Richard 
Feverel was also a poet. And of those 
who are, there is no question that few 
place the poet on at all the same level 
as the novelist. There they are very 
probably right. At any rate, there is no 
point of view from which any sane 
critic would pretend that Meredith was 
the greatest of our poets, while there is 
one from which he may be regarded as 
the greatest English novelist, perhaps 
the greatest novelist of any time or 
country. Whatever the defects of the 
novels, there are none to the making of 
which so much fundamental brain- 
work has been given. The novel has 
always suffered from lack of brains: 
but nobody can say that of a poetry 
which stretches from Shakespeare and 
Milton to Wordsworth and Shelley; to 
say nothing of the great Victorians. 
It was in the nature of Meredith to 
intellectualize whatever he _ touched, 
and that is as plain in the poems as in 
the novels. But the process which 
was so imperative in the one case may 
have been not far from superfluous in 


the other. 

It is certain, then, that the poet oc- 
cupies no such place in the history of 
our poetry as the creator of The Egoist 


must always occupy in the history of 
the novel. And so, perhaps, the mem- 
bers of the London Library were wise 
in preferring the novels to the poetry 
when they made their combined rush 
at Meredith’s works. Yet, after all, 
poetry has a way of out-living prose, 
and it is quite possible, that, two or 
three centuries hence, The Lark Ascend- 
ing, Love in the Valley, and the great 
French odes will be remembered and 
the novels forgotten. No prose fails so 
completely as bad poetry; but then, on 
the other hand, when poetry succeeds, 
it has about it an imperishable quality 
never attained even by the best prose. 
And that for two plain reasons. It is 
form that preserves matter, and it is in 
poetry that the matter of human 
speech is most completely and per- 
fectly under the mastery of form. 
That is one thing, and the other is that 
poetry is an utterance of the highest 
moods of the human mind, and it is 
these moods that most easily rise su- 
perior to the changes of times and 
manners. Nothing transcends time 
like the imagination. Job and 
Homer, Dante and Chaucer, Shakes- 
peare and Milton, speak a language 
which is of all time, which can never 
seem old-fashioned or odd. On the 
other hand, it is impossible to read the 
prose, even of the latest of them, the 
majestic chaos of Milton's pamphlets, 
without feeling at once that it is sep- 
arated from us by two hundred years. 
The only poetry that ages as fast or 
faster than its contemporary prose is 
that which resigns its highest privi- 
leges in order to compete with prose. 
So long as it remains a thing made up 
of spirit and imagination even more 
than of intellect it is necessarily less 
tainted than prose by the subtle cor- 
ruption of temporary and transient 
manners. So it may be with the work 
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of George Meredith. The fashion of 


this generation, as of all others, passes 
away, and may well become eccentric 
or wearisome in the ears of the next. 
How much that was once brilliant in 
Thackeray is now insipid or absurd, 
because its life lay in its reflection of 
some folly of the season, a folly which 
has now ceased to be amusing or even 
credible! Time only can show how 
much Victorian alloy is mingled with 
the imperishable gold of Meredith’s 
But there is no alloy in the 


prose. 
song of “The Lark Ascending.” 
Unluckily, however, the poems are 


very far from all being of that fine 
quality. There is no use in denying 
that their gold has only too much al- 
loy in it. It is not the alloy of mat- 
ter, of the fashions and fancies of a 
past generation; it is something more 
fatal, an alloy of style and of essence. 
that the 
poems 


No honest reader can deny 
large majority of Meredith's 
are, to a greater or less degree, harsh, 
difficult, and obscure. Some of them 
have scarcely a line that 
meaning at once, and at least a few 


yields its 


lines that never yield their meaning 
at all. How many people can make 
anything whatever of such passages as 


A woman who is wife despotic lords 
Count faggot at the question, Shall she 
live? 
Who is quite sure of what the story of 
Archduchess Anne and Count Louis is 
meant to be? Who could paraphrase 
“The Last Contention” with any con- 
fidence of accuracy? Who does not 
find reading “The Empty Purse’ 
thing like trying to find one’s 
without a path, through a thick wood 
on a dark night, in the midst of a ter- 
rifie storm of thunder and lightning? 
The result is a rather complex expe- 
alarming, exhausting, 
stimulating, and, occasionally, when 
the flashes come, illuminating; but, 
when you reach daylight and the open 


’ 


some- 
way, 


rience, at once 


The Poetry of George Meredith. 


country, you cannot give a very clear 
account of the wood. The fact is, that 
Meredith treated both thought and 
language as a tyrant rather than as a 
lawful sovereign. And not even the 
greatest can do that with impunity. 
It is as true of language as it is, in 
Bacon’s famous phrase, of Nature, that 
you can only conquer it by obeying. It 
is vain to run a-tilt against the neces- 
sary limitations of the human mind. 
The rules of grammar, which require 
the use of relatives and conjunctions, 
are not arbitrary things: they exist in 
response to the mind’s demands. We 
cannot think in shorthand, as we are 
required to do in such verse as:— 


Rejoice ye to know not shame, 


Not a dread, not a doubt: to have 
done 

With the tortures of thought in the 
throes, 


Our animal tangle, and grass 

Very sap of the vital in this: 

That from flesh unto spirit man grows 
Even here on the sod under sun; 
That she of the wanton’s kiss 

Broken through with the bite of an 


asp, 
Is Mother of simple truth. 


Relentless quencher of lies. 

The general idea of this is plain 
enough, at any rate to a Meredithian, 
from the first; but the details in which 
Some of them do 
not get into daylight till the 
third or fourth reading, and one or two 
perhaps never. The fact is that in 
such writing as this we are still in the 
be described in its 


it expresses itself? 
clear 


stage which may 
own words, “the tortures of thought 
in the throes,” the stage we sometimes 
see in Shakespeare, sometimes in 
Shelley, rarely in any other really great 
poet. Poetry can never do its proper 
work when it is thrown at us in the 
shapeless shape of a succession of lin- 
guistic, or logical, or pictorial conun- 
drums. Such a state of things is al- 
together fatal to the harmonious union 
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of ear,.and heart, and mind, which is 
the eondition of poetry doing its full 
and proper work. It is not merely a 
question of the extreme obscurity of 
many of Meredith’s poems. They are 
often not only hard to understand, but 
unpleasant to listen to. They too of- 
ten lack almost entirely the smooth- 
ness, the softness, the divine ease and 
suavity as of something that moves on 
its way secure and assured, which the 
true kings of poetry are never willing 
to go long without. To put it in one 
word, there is too little music in then. 
If, as Dryden said, music is inarticu- 
late poetry, it is equally true that 
poetry is articulate music, and the de- 
fect of Meredith is that he too often 
gives us the articulation without the 
music. The power of the mind in 
Meredith is in his poetry, as every- 
where else, prodigious; but “the spe- 
cial faculty of the poet,” as Johnson 
said, “is that of joining music with 
reason,” and for that mere power of 
brain is not enough. “Delight is the 
chief if not the only end of poesy,” 
wrote Dryden again, following Aris- 
totle; the kind of delight, no doubt, 
which is “to reason joined,” but pri- 
marily and essentially delight: and the 
fountain of delight is beauty. And 
there is ne delight because there is no 
beauty in such a tangle of ugly words 
and mixed metaphors as, to give one 
instance out of fifty, the sonnet enti- 
tled The State of Age. Who can take 
pleasure in such lines as:- 


Thou art for this our life an ancient 
egg, 

Or a tough bird; thou hast a rudder- 
less tongue 

Turning dead trifles, like the cock of 
dung; 

Which runs, Time's contrast to thy 
halting leg. 


But enough, perhaps more than 
enough, of this ungracious but neces- 
sary business of clearing the ground 
on which Meredith's poetic claims 


really rest. His is a case in which 
perfect frankness is best, because most 
in accordance with his own character, 
and also most conducive to the in- 
crease of his popularity. We should 
not serve his fame by pretending that 
he is generally easy or always melo- 
dious. But when frank admission 
lias been made of the worst it ought 
to win credence for the most whole- 
hearted vindication of the best. The 
mill may not always grind as perfectly 
as we could wish, but no one brings 
finer grist to it than Meredith. The 
people who read poetry now are no 
longer what they once were, older or 
younger children demanding to be 
pleased; for good and for evil, for evil 
certainly as well as for good, they are 
become almost exclusively serious men 
and women, young or old, who look to 
poetry for inspiration and strength. 
To those who can receive his rather 
stern message no-one brings more of 
these than this last survivor of the 
Victorian age, who seems to belong as 
much to a day he will have helped to 
create as to his own. He abounds in 
matter, in the stuff of brain and will 
and character, in real and vital knowl- 
edge of human life, in power of in- 
sight into the great forces that lie 
about us to hem us in or lift us up into 
a higher freedom, according as we un- 
derstand them and face them with 
courage, with full and cheerful accept- 
ance, with love. He, too, is a “physi- 
cian of the iron age,” and his prescrip- 
tion for it is no soothing syrup of any 
sort but a bracing tonic. Accept the 
iron of the age, he seems to say, and 
learn to be men of iron, men armed 
for any fortune, conscious that all vic- 
tories worth winning are won by fight- 
ing, by returning again and again to 
the apparently unequal struggle, by 
faith that there is an ultimate victory 
to be found, not only beyond, but ac- 
tually in, pain, in defeat, and even in 
death itself. 
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That is the root and base of Mere- 
dith’s gospel. How does he set his 
poetry to preach it? First of all, in 
the old way of making it show us, now 
and then, even in a vision of musical 
magic, how good and sound a thing 
life is, the growth and vigor of man, 
the wonder and beauty of the place in 
which it has been given him to live. 
Here, as elsewhere, the condition of 
good fighting is to know we are not 
fighting for a shadow. The supreme 
triumph of all the arts is the same. It 
is to make us feel, in the presence of 
the great picture or the great poem, an 
assured and serene conviction of the 
harmony that underlies the visible sys- 
tem of things, it is to be a kind of an- 
ticipation of the ultimate resolving of 
all doubts and discords. Meredith is 
not always simple enough to do this. 
But, in his happy moments, he can do 
it triumphantly. 

° 
Happy, happy: time, when the white 
star hovers 

Low over dim 

bloomy dew, 
Near the face of dawn, that draws 
athwart the darkness, 

Threading it with color, like yew- 

berries the yew. 
Thicker crowd the shades as the grave 
East deepens 
Glowing, and with crimson a long 
cloud swells. 
Maiden still the morn is; and strange 
she is, and secret; 

Strange her eyes: her cheeks are cold 

as cold sea-shells. 


fields fresh with 


But Love in the Valley, though the 
particu- 
lar power in Meredith, is too well 
known to need quotation. The day of 
the Romantics is over, but the day of 
Romance is eternal. Not Keats him- 
self has surpassed these stanzas in 
their gift of bathing the world in a 
shower of magic light whose beauty 
is the all-sufficient assurance of its 
truth. But Love in the Valley does 


supreme instance of this 


not stand alone. The same breath of 
Romance is in the simpler melody of 
The Young Princess, especially in the 
final stanzas which half recall those 
which are the finest thing but one in 
Tennyson’s Maud :— 


The soft night-wind went laden to 
death 
With smell of the orange in flower; 
The light leaves prattled to neighbor 
ears; 
The bird of the passion sang over his 
tears; 
The night named hour by hour. 


Sang loud, sang low, the rapturous 
bird 
Till the yellow hour was nigh, 
Behind the folds of a darker cloud: 
He chuckled, he sobbed, alow, aloud; 
The voice between earth and sky. 


These poems are obviously in the 
tradition which Tennyson inherited 
from Keats, a tradition of content, or 
rather of delight in the sheer beauty of 
the visible and audible world. But 
more often Meredith shows a nearer 
kinship to Shelley. Like Shelley, he 
can rarely rest in the gift that comes 
to eye or ear; he must hurry on to a 
rapture of intellectual and spiritual in- 
terpretation. His Lark, for instance 
is not like Keats’ Nightingale, a bird, 
only different from others in a dream 
of immortality, but like Wordsworth’s 
Cuckoo, “no bird but an Invisible 
Thing,” like Shelley’s “blithe spirit, 
Bird thou never wert.” At least the 
actual bird of the first portion of the 
poem is soon absorbed in the voice and 
the message he is made to bring. 


For singing till his heaven fills, 

’Tis love of earth that he instils, 

And ever winging up and up, 

Our valley is his golden cup, 

And he the wine which overflows 

To lift us with him as he goes: 

The woods and brooks, the sheep and 
kine, 

He is, the hills, the human line, 
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The meadows green, the fallows brown. 
The dreams of labor in the town; 
He sings the sap, the quickened veins; 
The wedding song of sun and rains 
He is, the dance of children, thanks 
Of sowers, shout of primrose-banks, 
And eyes of violets while they breathe; 
All these the circling song will wreathe, 
And you shall hear the herb and tree, 
The better heart of men shall see, 
Shall feel celestially, as long 
As you crave nothing save the song. 
Yet even here the difference be- 
tween Meredith and Shelley is obvious. 
No poet ever had his feet more firmly 
planted on this solid earth than George 
Meredith. No poet ever lived so habit- 
ually in actual and metaphysical 
clouds, none was ever so entirely a 
“thing enskied,” as Shelley. Meredith 
follows him, a long way after, in 
power of lyrical rapture; he shares his 
burning ardor for justice and right, 
and his unquenchable faith in the fu- 
ture; but while Shelley is the most 
ethereal and spiritual of all poets, Mer- 
edith is, in a good sense, the most ter- 
restrial. The goal Shelley dreamed of 
was pure spirit, free of body, uninflu- 
enced, untainted by body. The ideal 
of Meredith was spirit grown out of 
body, not forgetting the flesh, not for- 
getting even the ancestral beast, but 
-arrying him along too, raising flesh, 
and even the transformed beast, to 
higher and ever higher life. For 
Meredith is, more definitely than 
Shelley, as definitely even as Words- 
worth, a poet with a doctrine. 
Whether his doctrine is either as fit 
for poetic treatment, or as universal 
in its appeal, as Wordsworth’s is an- 
other question. I cannot myself think 
that it is. “Quit you like men, be 
strong,” is a noble text; but the 
preacher who used no other would be 
felt to be lacking in sympathy, in ten- 
derness, even in knowledge of the in- 
evitable weakness of our struggling, 
erring, falling, human nature. As we 
hear the strong voice reiterating its 


message of no weakness and no sur- 
render, we cannot help feeling some- 
times that the strain put on us is too 
great and too continuous, we cannot 
help turning away to the other voice 
that “spoke and loosed our hearts in 
tears.” The greatness of Wordsworth 
lay in the universality of his address: 
the primal simplicity of his poetry 
brought its “healing power,” its resto- 
ration of the freshness and ease of 
youth, not to the strong-willed and 
strong-brained only, but to all. The 
danger of Meredith is that the weak 
may shrink before his almost violent 
masterfulness, the simple may falter 
and fail before the prickly fortifica- 
tions of intellectualism with which he 
surrounds his gospel. These are draw- 
backs which no one will deny. But, 
if Meredith’s gospel is not one that all 
can hear, it is none the less one of rare 
stimulus for those who can. It may, 
of course, be found in the novels by 
those who look for it, but in the poems 
it is almost omnipresent. In varying 
forms of expression it is suggested 
everywhere, and there are a large num- 
ber of poems, such as Harth and Man, 
The Woods of Westermain, The Thrush in 
February, A Faith on Trial, The Empty 
Purse, of which it is the staple theme. 
The best account of it is that given in 
the chapter called “The Philosopher 
and Moralist” in Mr. George Trevel- 
yan's book on Meredith, the strongest 
thing in a most interesting and useful 
book which makes many rough Mere- 
dithian places plain. Its shortest ex- 
pression is perhaps that which Mr. 
Trevelyan quotes from Lord Ormont: 
“we do not get to any Heaven by re- 
nouncing the Mother we spring from; 
and when there is an eternal secret for 
us, it is best to believe that Earth 
knows, to keep near her, even in our 
utmost aspirations.” It is, in act, a doc- 
trine of earth, A Reading of Earth, as 


he named one volume of his poems. 
Poetry can never be stated in terms of 
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prose, and to pretend to set out in 
any language but its own the faith 
that inspires the poetry of Meredith 
would be to ignore the very nature of 


poetry. But, recognizing the utter in- 
adequacy of any such attempts, and 


the positive hindrance they become if 
accepted as complete, there may be no 
harm in saying that the root doctrine 
of Meredith is that we come from 
earth, the whole of us, not only flesh 
and blood, but also brain and spirit; 
that we forget this at our peril; that 
we have to iive to the full the life of 
earth, keeping blood and brain and 
spirit in close touch with earth; and 
that, all having the same source, all 
have equal right to life, so that blood 
must never be swallowed up or lost in 
brain, nor brain in spirit. As he puts 
it in The Woods of Westermain, 


Each of each in sequent birth, 
Blood and brain and spirit, three 
(Say the deepest gnomes of Earth) 
Join for true’ felicity. 

Are they parted, then expect 
Some one sailing will be wrecked: 
Separate hunting are they sped, 
Scan the morsel coveted. 

Earth that Triad is: she hides 
Joy from him who that divides: 
Showers it when the three are 
Glassing her in union. 


one 


What the eighth of these lines exactly 
means I do not know; but 
the rest is clear, and is as plain an ex- 
position of the Meredithian creed as 
eau be got in brief. It is the extrem- 
est expression of the European as op- 
the Asiatic mind, the very 
antipodes of Eastern asceticism. The 
body and its senses are necessary and 
good, to be trained to do true work, 
not to be starved out of existence. If 
man tries to escape from his body, still 
more if he tries to pass from brain 
and fact, and 
spirit to contradict mind, there is no 
yay out for him. Earth will be ac- 
cepted before she helps. 


confess I 


pesed to 


brain’s hold on allows 
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He may entreat, aspire, 

He may despair, and she 
heed. 

She drinking his warm sweat will 
soothe his need, 

Not his desire. 


has never 


He must come back to her: 


Not elsewhere can he tend. 
Those are her rules which 
wash foul sins; 


bid him 


Those her revulsions from the skull 
that grins 

To ape his end. 

And her desires are those 

For happiness. for lastingness, for 
light. 

"Tis she who kindles in his haunting 
night 


The hoped dawn-rose. 


If he is to see her as she is, to “know 
her for Spirit,’ to feel “stern joy her 

and himself, her child, no 
“child of woe,” he must purge the “dis- 
tempered devil of self,” look bravely 
with an eye “from Reason not 
joined” on old “fables of the Above,” 
and turn resolutely away from the 
deceptions of an “unfaith clamoring to 
be coined To faith by proof.” To ar- 
rive at the final goal he must purify 
and develop all the powers that are in 
him, and lose not one: 


origin,” 


dis- 


She her just Lord may view 

Not he, her creature, till his soul bas 
yearned 

With all her gifts to reach the light 
discerned 

Her spirit through. 

Then in him time shall run 

As in the hour that to young sunlight 


crows: 
And—"“If thou hast good faith it can 
repose,” 


She tells her son. 


If this be Paganism, it is a kind of 
Paganism of which our Neo-Pagans 
have given us too little. The faith of 
Meredith is, of course, not that of the 
Christian Church, but, whatever the 
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differences between them, which are 
certainly definite and important, Mere- 
dith’s teaching is quite unlike that 
which has commonly come from the 
poets of the Pagan revival. No man 
ever was less likely than he to set the 
senses on the throne of his being. No 
man ever was less inclined to put the 
moral clock back to the pre-Christian 
hour. The notion, with which we are 
familiar in the 
French, and at least one English poet. 
that the victory of Christianity was a 
defeat of the highest human civiliza- 
tion, an almost uncompensated loss to 
the world, finds no countenance from 
Meredith. The single sonnet, called 
The Garden of Epicurus, is enough to 
show the wide gulf that separates him 
from the earlier work, at any rate, of 
the great poet who was so nearly 
united with him in death. 


writings of several 


That Garden of sedate Philosophy 

Once flourished, fenced from passion 
and mishap, 

A shining spot upon a shaggy map: 

Where mind and body, in fair junction 


free, 

Luted their joyful concord; like the 
tree 

From root to flowering twigs a flowing 
sap. 


Clear Wisdom found in tended Na- 
ture’s lap 

Of gentlemen the happy nursery. 

That Garden would on light supremest 
verge 

Were the long drawing of an equal 
breath 

Healthful for Wisdom’s 
heart, her aims. 

Our world which for its Babels wants 
a scourge, 

And for its wilds a husbandman, ac- 
claims 

The crucifix that came of Nazareth. 


head, her 


Meredith stands, as Mr. Trevelyan 
has said, not for revolution but for evo- 


lution. His creed is seen In most de- 


tail, and, perhaps, at its highest, in 
the long poem called A Faith on Trial, 
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where he shows us a man lifted out of 
the despair born of a great sorrow by 
the presence and power of Nature. It 
is in Earth that he finds a new 
strength, a strength not to be gained 
by whining but by open-eyed accept- 
ance of her laws: 

For the flesh in revolt at her laws 
Neither song nor smile in ruth, 

Nor promise of things to reveal, 

Has she, nor a word she sa_ih: 

We are asking her wheels to pause. 


Not she gives the tear for the tear: 
Harsh wisdom gives Earth, no more; 
In one the spur and the curb: 

An answer to thoughts or deeds: 

To the Legends an alien look; 

To the Questions a figure of clay. 
Yet we have but to see and hear, 
Crave we her medical herb. 

For the road to her soul is the Real. 


And the Real includes the whole of 
things: not self only but humanity. 
The message of Earth is one that 
shows man how to escape from the 
“rank individual fens” to “common de- 
lights”; shows him— 


How flesh unto spirit must grow. 
“Spirit raves not for a goal. 
Shapes in man’s likeness kewn, 
Desires not: neither desires 
The Sleep or the Glory: it trusts; 
Uses my gifts, yet aspires; 
Dreams of a higher than it. 


The whole poem repays careful study 
for anyone who wishes to try to under- 
stand the thought of Meredith. It 
has always been part of the function 
of poetry to be a voice of the highest 
ideas of its time. No one will deny 
that it was that in Meredith’s hands. 
He lived in a generation disillusioned 
of science as its predecessor had been 
disillusioned ef faith; left face to face 
with questions it cannot simply put 
aside without loss of intellectual and 
spiritda: stature, questions which, it 
becomes increasingly plain, can never 
be answered by any theory merely 
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physical or merely intellectual. And 
he gives his brave attempt at an an- 
swer: an answer ultimately, of course, 
of faith; one, that is, which interprets 
the facts by transcending them. No 
one can miss the courage of it, its force 
and sanity, and its life. But, if poetry 
must deal with ideas, it remains true 
that it does so at its peril. For, as 
we know, its essence is to be “simple, 
sensuous, passionate’; and it is not 
easy to be any of the three when hand- 
ling pure ideas. So in Meredith. His 
finest passages are full of an energy 
of fire that sets the thought aglow and 
kindles the heart of the coldest reader. 
But inveterate intellectualism 
sometimes itself 
And then, when we are left with the 
thought alone, we remember the say- 
ing that philosophy without poetry is 
an illusion. At any rate for poetry the 
pure idea, untouched by emotion, un- 
colored by imagination, is nothing. If 
poetry cannot move us, it cannot do 
anything for us. And many readers, 
who yet bear a grateful heart for the 
gifts of Meredith’s untiring will and 
unresting brain, will turn from the 
moral and intellectual gymnastics of 
the argumentative poems to such a lit- 
tle meditation as the Dirge in the 
Woods, which has no faith or philoso- 
phy in it but only pure poetry, such 
poetry as Goethe’s Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch 


his 


asserts over-much. 


A wind sways the pines, 
And below 
Not a breath of wild air: 
Still as the mosses that glow 
On the flooring and over the lines 
Of the roots here and there. 
The pine-tree drops its dead; 
They are quiet, as under the sea. 


Overhead, overhead 

Rushes life in a race, 

As the clouds the clouds chase; 
And we go, 

And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even 


so. 
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But Meredith, as befits the author of 
the novels, is far from being only a 
poet of the great problems of life and 
death. He is also, for instance, what 
searcely any of the great nineteenth- 
have been, a poet of 
the comedy of manners. There is no 
poetic drama of contemporary life 
that can be compared with Modern 
Love. Itis tragedy and comedy in one, 
the eternal tragedy seen from within 
of the eternal comedy seen from 
without. The poet has the Shakes- 
pearean power of getting up to those 
heights of being from which human 
things are seen in all their petty, al- 
most squalid, insignificance, the point 
of view from which, as he says:— 


century poets 


If any state be enviable on earth, 
’Tis yon born idiot’s, who, as days go 


by, 
Still rubs his hands before him, like a 


fly, 
In a queer sort of meditative mirth; 


the same as that which gives the 
Fool the final word in some of Shakes- 
peare’s tragedies. But like Shakes- 
peare again, Meredith is too pro- 
foundly human to rest long content in 
any Greek god’s attitude of half-con. 
temptuous contemplation of man. “We 
are the lords of life, and life is warm”; 
and the poet is soon back to the strug- 
gle, with all his heart in it, feeling that 
its noise and dust are only what must 
be looked for from a mint that is al- 
ways at work coining its copper, and 
silver, and gold. Modern Love is not 
easy reading, of course; very little that 
Meredith wrote is. But its difficulty 


has been greatly exaggerated; and 
those who will take the trouble to give 
it two or three readings will find 


nearly all the clouds lift and the road 
shine out plain before them. This is 
not the place to analyze the often ana- 
lyzed drama. But it may be the 
place to say a word of the Meredith- 
ian gift of which it provides perhaps 
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the supreme exhibition. In poetry as 
in prose, Meredith was a born maker 
of memorable phrases. No poet so lit- 
tle read was ever so much quoted. His 
striking lines are, no doubt, far from 
common property yet; but their few 
readers remember them, use them, and 
spread them. And the particular rea- 
son why they are remembered is, I 
think, plain. It is seldom their purely 
poetic quality, seldom any haunting 
melody of sounds, seldom any of these 
master-strokes of the poetic pencil 
which leave the eye for ever full of a 
vision which it can neither penetrate 
nor forget. We can all remember 
lines of Keats, or Wordsworth, or Shel- 
ley, that we sang over and over with 
delight long before we had even asked 
ourselves exactly what they meant. 
Nobody ever did that with the poetry 
of Meredith, except in the case of some 
half-dozen or dozen poems of the Love 
in the Valley order. Mr. Trevelyan, in- 
deed, talks frequently of the “haunting 
quality” of his verse. But this, with 
those exceptions, appears to me a com- 
plete mistake. When we speak of 
that supreme quality we are thinking, 
it seems to me, or ought to be think- 
ing, of such things as— 


And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old; 


or— 


The river glideth at his own sweet 
will; 


or— 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell— 


not of such things as the passage he 
quotes from The Empty Purse, which 
has “By my faith there is feasting to 
come,” for its first line, and “A cry of 
the metally gnome” for its last. Such 


passages may ring with meaning and 
stimulus and good cheer; but to talk 
of their “haunting quality” is to mis- 
No; it is not in that di- 


use words. 


rection that we must look for the cause 
of Meredith’s lines so often remaining 
in the memory. They are remembered 
and quoted, not for their manner, but 
for their matter. The two are, no 
doubt, inseparable—the form can only 
be the form of the matter, and the 
matter only the matter of the form; 
but still we can and do distinguish 
some poets who, like Browning, are 
strongest in matter, and others who, 
like Swinburne, are strongest in form. 
And Meredith belongs emphatically to 
the first class. He is full of the stuff 
of brain and character, and we wish to 
remember him because we know that 
we get from him an increase of our 
stock of truth and will and power. 
And the style—not a purely poetic, not 
a “haunting” style—fits its object; it is 
tense and terse, of twisted and con- 
centrated strength, of a Tacitean dis- 
dain of superfiuities. The result is 
phrases that are sometimes, though 
not always, hard to grasp at first, but 
when once grasped, are held firm; 
such phrases as 


Their sense is with their senses all 


mixed in, 
Destroyed by subtleties these women 
are! 


More brain, O Lord, more brain! 


or— 

This truth is littl known to human 
shades, 

How rare from their own instinct ’tis 
to feel! 

or-— 

And life, some think, is worthy of the 
Muse; 


or, the fina! words of all, where we do 
at last get something of Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s “haunting quality’— 


Ah, what a dusty answer gets the 


soul 
When hot for certainties in this our 
life!— 
In tragic hints here see what ever. 
more 
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Moves dark as yonder midnight ocean's 
force, 

Thundering like ramping hosts of war- 
rior horse, 

To throw that faint thin line upon the 
shore! 


There are many other aspects of 
Meredith as a poet which might be 
mentioned if space were unlimited. 
One might speak of his beautiful re- 
handling, so entirely and characteris- 
tically his own, of some of the Greek 
myths, as in Phoebus with Admetus, 
and The Day of the Daughter of Hades. 
Or one might speak of his astonishing 
and equally original power of observ- 
ing and interpreting landscape; the 
power which, to some of his readers, 
provides the most unalloyed of all the 
pleasures to be found in his novels. 
Some instances of its presence in the 
poems have already been quoted; it 
would be easy to add to them. But 
perhaps it is better to devote the space 
that remains to a characteristic in 
which “Meredith stands alone. No 
English poet, perhaps no poet of any 
time or country, has produced a vol- 
ume that can be fitly placed by the 
side of the Odes in Contribution to the 
Song of French History. We have had 
great writers of the poetry of history 
in England. The ideas which give 
history its life, the eternal ideas of lib- 
erty, and justice and wisdom, could 
not have found nobler voices than 
England found for them in Milton 
and Wordsworth and Shelley and 
Swinburne. But whether they ap- 
proach these great themes mainly as 
lovers of their country, like Milton and 
Wordsworth, or mainly as seers of a 
universal vision, like Shelley, they 
have made little or no pretence of riv- 
alling the historians on their own 
ground. But that is what Meredith 
has done in these spendid Odes, which 
take us through every phase of the 
mind of France, from the last years of 
the old monarchy to the catastrophe of 











1870. Mr. Hardy has lately tried his 
hand at part of the same great story; 
but The Dynasts is a series of scenes, 
not a great poem. Its poetry is rather 
its weakness than its strength, and its 
externality, if there were nothing else, 
would prevent it from being any rival 
to these burning lyrics in which the 
very soul of France makes the confes- 
sion of a century. All she felt before 
and through the hurrying stages of the 
Kevolution is in the first of them: the 
high dreams drowned in blood, till 
drunk with victory she throws herself 
into the arms of 


Earth's chosen crowned unchallenge- 
able upstart. 


And the second follows her through all 
the twenty years of Napoleon, all she 
felt of bedazzlement, of disillusion, of 
urgent memories drugged to silence by 
the victorious roar of cannon, by the 
insolent intoxication of prosperity and 
power. Is there any book in any lan- 
guage, even in French, which tells that 
tremendous story as it is told here? 
Is there any other place where thirty 
pages will give us the whole of Napo- 
leon as it is given in this wonderful 
Ode? It is not only that the burning 
fire of poetry, illuminating all ‘dark 
places, consuming all pretence, is in 
every line of it; it is also that the 
knowledge and truth, the imaginative 
insight, the just and merciful judg- 
ment, ef the great historfan are there 
too. Wordsworth, and Victor Hugo, 
and Carducci can give us the poetry; 
but Wordsworth is always an English- 
man, Hugo a Frenchman, Carducci an 
Italian, and all are in some sense parti- 
sans. But Meredith's voice is never 
that of a partisan, never in these 
poems even that of an Englishman. 
We seem, as we read, to hear in it the 
very voice of History herself pro- 
nouncing the ultimate judgment of the 
supreme and inviolate Justice. 
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He, did he love her? France was his 
weapon, shrewd 

At edge, a wind in onset: he loved well 

His tempered weapon, with the which 
he hewed 

Clean to the ground impediments, or 
hacked, 

Sure of the blade that served the great 
man-mniracle. 

He raised her, robed her, gemmed her 
for his bride, 

Did but her blood in blindness given 
exact. 

Her blood she gave, was blind to him 
as guide: 

She quivered at his word, and at his 


touch 

Was hound or steed for any mark he 
espied. 

He loved her more than little, less than 
much. 


The fair subservient of Imperial Fact 

Next to his consanguineous was placed 

In ranked esteem; above the diurnal 
meal, 

Vexatious carnal appetites above, 

Above his hoards, while’ she Imperial 
Fact embraced, 

And rose but at command from under 
heel. 


Nobler still perhaps, great in its aw- 
ful severity, even greater in its ten- 
third of the Odes, 
There is nothing in all 


derness, is the 
1870. 
his poetry to which we could go for 
a finer and truer last impression of 
that great soul and 
George Meredith. 


France, 


mind who wus 


Ever invoking fire from Heaven, the 
fire 


The Fortnightly Review. 
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Has grasped her, unconsumable, but 
framed 

For all the ecstacies of suffering dire. 

Mother of Pride, her sanctuary 
shamed; 

Mother of Delicacy, and made a mark 

For outrage: Mother of Luxury, 
stripped stark: 

Mother of Heroes, bondsmen; thro’ the 
rains, 


Across her boundaries, to the league- 
long chains! 
Fond Mother of her martial youth: 


they pass, 
Are spectres in her sight, are mown as 

grass! 
Mother of 

Mother 
Of Glory, she 
with bays 
victor, and be 
praise. 


Honor, and dishonored; 


condemned to crown 


Her fountain of his 


The grass has grown again, and the 
crops wave in the wind where, all over 
Europe, her sons of old carried havoc 
and ruin and blood. But if earth for- 
gets there are still Powers that remem- 
ber. 


Green earth forgets. 
The gay young generations mask her 
grief; 
Where bled her children 
loaded sheaf. 
Forgetful is green 
alone 
Remember everlastingly: they strike 
Remorselessly, and ever like for like. 
By their great memories the gods are 
known. 


hangs the 


earth; the gods 


John Bailey. 





THE EISTEDDFOD IN LONDON, 


‘ 
The Welsh national féte has this 
‘viamer come to London, the first time 
fer twenty-two years, and the 
counts for much more than one among 
the usual June sensations. Strange to 
walk 


event 


across the grass in Kensington 
Gardens .while the half of Lendon was 


stil! at breakfast, and hear the tinkle 


of a harp and come upon a circle of 
Welsh druids, attended by a crowd of 
onlookers, among the trees. Kensing 
ton Gardens makes one think of Thack- 
eray and Becky Sharp: this scene re- 


called a page of the Mabinogion, in 


which the “Emperor Arthus” is seen 
having an Eisteddfod of his own. with 
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a diapered satin carpet and a golden 
chair, brought by a sumpter-horse, set 
in state on the grass for him. To have 
risked the fantasy of a bardic “Gor- 
sedd” within sound of the wheels of 
Knightsbridge; still more, to have ex- 
changed the light and bright timber 
pavilions of the Eisteddfod at home 
for the sepulchral splendors of the Al- 
bert Hall, and to have maintained the 
thing there in its colors, says a great 
and 


deal for the spirit of the men 
women who did it. 
The open-air part of the féte, the 


Gorsedd or high session of the bards, 
is now one of the most effective items 
in the whole programme. With a little 
addition, a little of the art of spectacle 
practised at every town pageant new 
style, a little sharp stage management, 
be made more effective still. 
In Kensington Gardens it was no 
worse than it has been in Welsh sur- 
roundings; but the intrusion of top- 
and of 
seaffold 


it could 


hats and London frock-coats, 
photographers who set up a 
over against the Maen Ll6ég, or logan- 
stone, quite spoilt the picture. There 
ought to be a tyrannous master of the 

the ring, 
bards, who 


keeper of 
the 


ceremonies, a 


chosen from among 
should have as strict a 
Mr. Louis Parker in 
The “Gorsedd,” to be seen at its best, 
like 


conscience as 
his pageantry. 
surroundings 
with a 


should be seen in 
those of Carnarvon 
typical hill background, where a six or 
antiquity conspires 
illusion. It is 
place on three 
Eisteddfod, 
his 


Castle, or 


seven-centuried 
the neodruidic 
for it to take 
of the National 
when the Archdruid leads 
bardic college to the allotted 
circle, in white, blue and green robes, 
earrying with them harpers and pen- 
bdazoned banner, a 
Hirlas 


with 
usual 


mornings 
out 


stone 


nillion-singers, a 


long sword, and a gorgeous 
Horn, whigh ought to be full of mead. 
There, when the Gorsedd has been 


declared open, the prayer is said, one 
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of a very remarkable nobility of idea 


Arch- 
affairs 


and phrase; addresses by the 
druid and others on Cymric 
and Cymric ideals are delivered from 
the Maen Ll6g, or logan-stone, englyns 
are recited, and stanzas improvised to 
the harp. The other rites include’ the 
initiation of the pew young poets and 
graduates who have passed the Gor- 
sedd examination during the year, and 
the honorary de- 
grees. 

The late Archdruid, Hwfa Mon, was 
a man of extraordinary powers,— 
humorous, histrionic, eloquent, who en- 
tered with gusto into the make-be- 
lieve of the part, and wore his white 
robe and golden torque with an inim- 
itable air of conscious magnificence. 
The Gorsedd, as it now appears, with 
its colors and splendors and parapher- 
nalia, may be said to have grown out 
of his dramatic personality, aided by 


granting of some 


Sir Hubert Herkomer and a Welsh 
artist of fine instinct, known in the 
bardic ring as Arlunydd Penygarn. 
The present Archdruid, Dyved, is a 


more serious bard, who is determined 
to raise the standard of his bardic col- 
lege, and has just succeeded in carry- 
ing a reform bill to that end. He has 
none of the histrionic faculty of his 
the time, 


is making more 


predecessor; but at preset 
when the Fisteddfod 
and more of its intellectual side, he is 
a right good chief to have. 

The antiquity of all this bardic busi- 
hotly disputed within 

Professor J. Mor 
himself, and one of 


ness has been 
the last ten years. 
ris Jones, a poet 
the chosen adjudicators for the Chair 
Poem at this year's Eisteddfod, has 
argued that the “Gorsedd” did not ex- 
ist in the older celebrations. I 
pect it owes something of its present 
the genius of a 


sus- 


pretty symbolism to 
man of real imagination, Edward Wil- 
liams, otherwise “Iolo Morganwg,” 


who came to London in the eighteenth 


century. A passage in the Gentleman's 





ails. 
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‘Magazine for 1792, to which he occa- 
sionally contributed, leaves little doubt 
about it. There you 
some Welsh bards, resident in London, 
met on Primrose Hill at the autumnal 


may read how 


equinox (Saturday, September 22nd) 
in a circle of stones, They carried a 
sword with them, which was laid 


naked on the centre stone; and all the 
bards present helped to sheathe it. If 
one carries the enquiry further into 
Iolo’s history and his own writings, it 
becomes pretty clear what part of the 
machinery and queer terminology of 
the Gorsedd were owing to him. We 
need not for that reason make light of 
it, for we have in it a sort of Robin 
Hood proverbial reflection of much 
scattered folk-lore about the druids and 
their astronomical circles and the rest, 
with a genuine enough basis to it. For 
my part. I feel very grateful to the 
three Welsh artistic patriots who let 
their imaginations run away with them 
on Primrose Hill in the year 1792. 

So much for the Gorsedd—a London 
re-creation of a Glamorgan bardic rite. 
The Eisteddfod itself has a much 
surer record at its back. We know 
of three at least that were held in the 
twelfth century, two of them at Car- 
digan Castle, and the last of these by 

of Dyved and the south 
Prince Rhys, in 1176. We 
read of others beginning earlier than 
that, and ranging on to Elizabeth's 
days, at Caerwys, in Flintshire; and 
though there were evil days and blank 
periods when the poets and harpers 
under a cloud, we find the 
Risteddfod reviving again before the 
end of the eighteenth century. It had. no 
doubt, some queer ups and downs in 


a Prince 
country, 


were 


the nineteenth, and one speaker at its 
recent meetings spoke of a year when 
it was held in a tavern, and a glass of 
home-brewed 
ward. 

A very interesting document that 
has to do with the Caerwys Eisteddfod 


was the prize-poet’s re- 
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of 1568 is given by Sir John Rhys and 
Sir D. Brynmor Jones in “The Welsh 
People.” * From this it seems that a 
struggle between the true bards and 
poets and their beggarly imitators was 
going on at the time. It speaks of the 
vagrant and idle persons naming 
themselves “mynstrelles, rithmers and 
barthes,” who are lately grown into 
an intolerable multitude “within the 
principalitee.” So much so that not 
only are the gentlemen and others dis- 
quieted in their houses by their shame- 
less disorders, but also the expert min- 
strels are much discouraged “to travail 
in the exercise and practize of their 
knowledges." Wherefore, it 
to say, open proclamations are to be 
made in all fairs, markets, towns, ete., 
throughout North Wales, giving a 
year’s warning of the Eisteddfod, ac- 
cording to custom. The document 
mentions the silver harp which was to 
be the chief prize, now in Lord Mos- 
tyn’s possession; and in a petition for 
another Eisteddfod, which 
seem to have come off, we hear not 
only of a silver harp for harping, but 
a silver chair for poetry, a_ silver 
crowd (a kind of fiddle) for crowthing, 
and a silver tongue for singing. 

From this we see that the “Chairing 
of the Bard,” one of the recognized 
functions at every National Eisteddfod, 
is an old Welsh custom with a real 
history. Some details of the ceremony 
have been changed; others, like the 
symbolic business of the sword, have 
been grafted on to it from the curious 
ritual of the Gorsedd. It was carried 
out at the Albert Hall the other day 
with due state and under the eve of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who him- 
self holds, I believe, a degree or a title 
from the bardic When the 
stage has been dressed, and the Arch- 
druid and the bards are in place, with 
the chair for the unknown victor in 
the foreground, a trumpet is blown, 


goes on 


does not 


college. 


ist Edition. T. Fisher Unwin, 1900, pp. 518-20. 
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and the adjudicators are called up to 
deliver their verdict. This year it was, 
as I said, the severest critic the “Gor- 
sedd” has had of its claims, Professor 
J. Morris-Jones, of Bangor University 
College, who was the chosen spokes- 
man, which says much for its good 
sense and open-mindedness; and the 
subject of the poem—“Gwlad y Bry- 
niau” (Land of the Hills), There were 
twenty-two poems to judge. The best 
of them proved to be by “Hiraethus,” 


all the competing poets being dis- 
guised, for obvious reasons, under a 
“ffug-enw,” or feigned name. When 
the secret victor’s presence in the 
Eisteddfod is discovered, the herald- 
bard and another march off and ar- 
rest him, a lyric prisoner, and bear 


him off triumphantly to the platform. 
was Mr. T. 


The victor in this case 
Gwynn Jones, or Carnarvon, one of 
the younger poets and playwrights, 


who has wor the “Chair” once before 
and who has undoubtedly a touch of 
the true spirit, the true “awen,” in his 
writing. Before the poet is in- 
stalled the Archdruid 
times, the symbolic sword being un- 
sheathed, “A Heddwceh"—Is_ it 
Peace? (a cue which Mr. Lloyd George 


new 
calls out three 


oes 


used afterwards very adroitly when 
he was attacked by the Suffragists 
during his brief speech). The multi- 


tude then replies, “Heddweh!” (Peace) 
with a shout that lends an impressive 
note to the function, 
relic of the day when other and armed 


and suggests a 


interrupters were abroad in the land. 
Finally, peace being assured, the poet 


is enthroned; and with the delivery 
of englyns, or Welsh quatrains, spe- 
cially composed in his honor, this 


unique piece of pageantry comes to an 
end. 

You may wonder what the standard 
of this prize poetry may be, and what 
is the claim of the poets who win the 
bardie chair or the crown—another of 
the recognized prizes to-day—at these 


The Eisteddfod in London. 




















Welsh fétes? Both have increased 
very markedly in our own time, and 
there is less setting of didactic and 
uninspiring themes, and more feeling 
for the art as contrasted with the arti- 
fice of verse. It must be remembered 
that Welsh 
tricate than English, and that in the 


writing of what are called the “close 


prosody is far more in- 


measures,” where the verbal reverber- 
ations and assonances are definitely 
prescribed, as well as the stanzaic 


mould, the writers require a deal of 
science, beside their play of mother- 
wit and imagination, to make good 
such poems as the a@icdl, or ode-elab- 
orate, and the cywydd, or ode-simple. 
There is a danger, in the extreme com- 
plicacy of the metrical machinery, that 
the pedant should thrive at the ex- 
pense of the poet; and so it has some- 
But a fresh and healthy 
breath of lyric poetry has blown over 
the Welsh Academe latterly, and the 
Eisteddfod 
count among them three or four poets 
at least who, I should say, are equal 
to any three or four of at all similar 
genre who are writing in English. 
Poetry and its special cult, however, 


times proved. 


winners at this London 


are only one of the aims of the Eistedd- 
fod. 
more in the feast. 
art which, as Mr. Balfour said when 


Music counts popularly for much 
There indeed is an 


presiding at the first day’s meeting, is 
not subject to “the tragedy of art” by 
which the true accent in literature and 
poetry of any one language is sbut oft 
from any other. It is an art, needless 
to say, that is a national passion with 
the Welsh people. The battles of the 
choirs, the battle especially in “Y Brif 


Gystadleuaeth Gorawl” (a title which 
reads meanly enough in English the 
“Chief Choral Competition.” the last 


being a word to suggest economies and 


melancholy), and the lesser struggles 


of the singing men and women, are 
things that must be witnessed and 
heard to be appreciated. This year 
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the revival of the interest in Welsh 
folk-song, thanks to the stimulus of 
the new Welsh Folk-Song Society, 
added a store of fresh lyric moments 
to the programme. And the Pennil- 
lion-singing to the harp, a deliciously 
simple fireside art, which calls at its 
best for the tuneful wit of an im- 
provisator, and which has been threat- 
ened of late by the tyrannous piano, 
certainly appeared in better sort than 
for some time before. This was the 
verdict of Eos Dar, who was the ad- 
judicator, and who is the most mas- 
terly Penillion-singer I have ever 
had the fortune to hear. There is no 
fear of the Welsh harp falling out of 
favor while he can stir the oak-leaves 
(his name, “Eos Dar,” means Night- 
ingale of the Oaks). 

The complaint has often been made 
of late years that Welsh singing as a 
fine art does not advance, and that its 
choirs do not hold their own with their 
English rivals. But to my prejudiced 
ear there is always a particular emo- 
tional quality in Welsh singing at its 
best which is a thing apart, and which 
I would walk miles to hear. The mu- 
sical men and adjudicators who choose 
the music and decide the prizes at the 
National Eisteddfod have seemed lat- 
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terly to discount this emotional warmth 
and color. It is not refined, according 
to the ordinary concert-room standard. 
Neither is Pennillion-singing refined, 
judged by the art of the drawing- 
room. But the qualities I mean are 
born of true Welsh characteristics, and 
these are the things an DBisteddfod 
lives to maintain. 

A word should be said about the 
development of the elements in the lit- 
erary side of the festival, which have 
helped to make it an itinerant univer- 
sity of the people. The London pro- 
gramme offered serious prizes in his- 
tory and folk-lore, in the prese essay, 
in romance, in the drama too, most of 
which were worked hard for, and the 
results of which in some cases at least 
will prove, I believe, to be solid, re- 
generative and lasting. They all speak 
to the refrain which Mr. Lloyd George 
phrased as a “nation going forward— 
yes, a nation going forward.” But he 
was wise in saying the Eisteddfod 
should not often come to Lendon: “It 
would be too much like an eagle in 
the Zoological Gardens.” Yes, even 
Eos Dar, nightingale of the oaks, 
might lose his music at last in the 
oaks of Kensington. 

Ernest Rhys. 





HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. 
By M. E. Francis 


(Mrs. Francis Blundell.) 
BOOK II. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Sheba came back from the hospital an 
hour later, and encountered Stephen at 
the end of the lane. After his parting 


with Kitty, the remembrance of Sheba 
and his obligations towards her had 
returned to him, and he was the more 
resolved to fulfil these last named to 
the letter, because of an underlying 
sense of remorse. 

LIVING AGE. VOL. XLIV. 2306 


“I was just going to meet you,” he 
said; “I thought it would be ‘about your 
‘time for coming home.” 

“I don’t know that I ought to go 
to your place,” returned Sheba, in a 
dull voice. “I think I must ha’ been 
mad to think you and me could ever 
get married. There, I scarce know 
how to tell you. I feel so wicked! I 
did ought to be cryin’ for joy, and here 
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I be nigh cryin’ for grief. The folks 
at the hospital think father ‘ull very 
like get well, Stephen.” 

“Oh, and do they?” said Stephen, 
blankly. It was a little difficult to ad- 
just his ideas to a prospect so utterly 
unlooked-for, and so completely unde- 
sirable. So the old reprobate was go- 
ing to cheat death! Many a good man 
would have been laid low by half the 
injuries he had received, yet here was 
Richard Baverstock recovering, to re- 
sume his former life no doubt, to be a 
drag upon his daughter for an indefi- 
nite number of years, and a discredit 
to all who were connected with her. 

Though Sheba did not look at him, 
she guessed what was passing in his 
mind. 

“Ye needn’t say anything,” she mur- 
mured, presently. “I know, without 
your tellin’ me. And, anyhow, I 
wouldn’t be your wife now, not if ye 
was to beg me on your knees. I'll not 
disgrace any man by marryin’ him 
while father’s alive.” 

“Nay, now,” said Stephen, “don’t be 
in such a hurry my maid. You've 
given me your word, and you can’t go 
back on it. I'll take care of your fa- 
ther. He shan’t want for anything as 
long as he lives.” 

Sheba glanced up at him with a sud- 
den softness in her dark eyes:— 

“It’s terr’ble good o’ ye, Stephen, and 
I'll never forget it, but ye’ll not make 
me change my mind. Father and me 
must shift for ourselves so long as he 
be livin’. The doctors bain’t sure how 
long that may be—they bain’t even sure 
whether he will get over this, but they 
say there’s a chance. Oh, Stephen, 
‘isn’t it awful wicked of me not to be 
‘glad there’s a chance? My own fa- 
‘ther ?” 

“My dear,” said Stephen, “he hasn’t 
been much of a father to you—there’s 
‘no use pretending. And I’m not going 
‘to give you up, so don’t think it. 
What's settled is settled.” 
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He spoke very gravely, and looking 
straight before him; and drew a long 
breath after the last words. 

“No need to make plans yet,” he 
went on, after a pause. “We must see 
what’s best to do when your father 
comes out of the hospital. But come 
in now, and have a cup of tea and 
rest a bit—you look very tired.” 

She glanced up at him hesitating. 

“There’s one thing I’d like to ax 
ye,” she said, falteringly. “There! I’ve 
been a-thinkin’ of it all the way along. 
It bain’t late yet—not so very. If ye 
didn’t mind, Stephen, you and me mid 
go up-along to the Lovers’ Walk yon- 
der just for a little bit’ I’m not so 
very tired. It ’ud rest me.” 

Probably no request could have been 
more unwelcome to Stephen; he stood 
gazing at the girl with a perplexed ex- 
pression. 

“I know you must think it terr’ble 
foolish of me,” she went on, hastily; 
“it’s just a fancy—but I would like it.” 

“IT don’t understand—why,” returned 
he. His voice was harsh, but she was 
so intent on her own thoughts that she 
did not perceive it. 

“Ye haven’t forgot,” she said, “how 
you and me used to play there long 
ago? When we did use to play at be- 
ing sweethearts, we did always go 
a-courtin’ in the Lovers’ Walk. Now 
we be real sweethearts—but God 
knows how long it will last! I'd like 
to go up there wi’ you this once, just 
to find it had all come true, what we 
did pretend, and what I have so of- 
ten——”’ 

She broke off quickly, her natural 
reticence reasserting itself, and forbid- 
ding her to finish the phrase. “Longed 
for,” had been the words which had 
risen to her lips. Stephen pulled him- 
self together. The Lovers’ Walk had 
hateful associations for him, but that 
was no reason why he should balk the 
girl to whom he was pledged of her 
very natural desire. 
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“Come,” he said, “we'll step up there 
then, and try to fancy we are children 
again.” 

“Not children,” murmured she, and, 
though she spoke softly, that wonderful 
new tone which had of late come into 
her voice made itself heard. 

“Not children, Stephen! No, no, we 
be man and woman! I be thinkin’ 0’ 
now—now! Oh! how I wish it could 
always be now, wi’ no looking forrard, 
no fear of anythin’ comin’ between 
us!” 

He drew her hand through his arm 
without speaking, but with great ten- 
derness. Nevertheless, as they rounded 
the corner of the lane and passed the 
Little Farm, he averted his face, dread- 
ing to see Kitty’s form, or hear Kitty’s 
voice. 

Though he was silent, and preserved 
an outward appearance of composure, 


a turmoil was raging within him. 
He was cursing himself for a 
coward. Reproaching himself, even, 


with treachery towards the _ trust- 
ing creature by his side. Why should 
the turn of Kitty’s head, the tone of 
her voice, have haunted him all day, 
when it was Sheba’s head which was 
so near his own, Sheba’s voice which 
but now had assumed a _ tenderness 
that should have thrilled his heart? 

They did not speak to each other as 
they mounted the rough track between 
the hedges which led to the wood, but 
as they followed in that the custom of 
rustic lovers, the silence did not strike 
Sheba as peculiar. Her face, indeed, 
wore an expression of such bliss that 
Stephen’s heart smote him when he 
glanced at it. 

Here was their goal at last, the Lov- 
ers’ Walk, the lovers’ hour, sunset; and 
here they were, they two, man and 
woman, as Sheba had said, full of 


youth, and health and vigor—yet only 
one heart sang to itself the lovers’ 
pean of joy. 

The wood was very still, with that 
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intense stillness which comes only in 
midsummer and in midwinter. On 
either side of the path the trees were 
scattered, and it seemed a very hall of 
light, every motionless leaf a little 
point of fire, every tree-trunk a pillar 
of pale or ruddy flame as birch or 
beech alternated with sturdy fir. As 
the couple advanced, they snapped lush 
stalks of bluebeils, the sweet scent of 
which weighted the air about them; 
other flowers in the place, ragged- 
robins and orchises, made little glow- 
ing filters for the sun’s rays. Further 
on, all was mystery, gentle twilight, 
with here and there a sombre shape 
looming forth. 

“Stephen,” said Sheba, “I’m going to 
have my way for once. Who knows 
what may happen to-morrow? Tis 
what I do keep a-sayin’ to myself. But 
we be here now, you an’ me, an’ I be 
a-goin’ to have a proper lovers’ walk. 
You'll not think me bold-faced, will 
ye?” 

He looked down at the face which 
was upturned to his, upturned a very 
little way, for Sheba was a tall woman, 
and saw that it was glowing with feel- 
ing, wistfully tender, expectant. With 
an effort he concentrated his whole 
thought upon her. 

“A proper lovers’ walk?” 
“Yes sure, Sheba, love.” 

He put his arm round her waist and 
kissed her; and Sheba, with that inno- 
cent trustful ardor of hers, clasped 
both her hands about his neck and 
kissed him back. But as she loosed 
him again she uttered an exclamation, 
and withdrew quickly from his em- 
brace; her face was startled, angry. 
Stephen, turning, glanced in the same 
direction, and there, just emerging 
from one of the more secret recesses of 
the wood, stood Kitty Leslie. She 
was gazing at them with an expres- 
sion of shocked, horrified amazement, 
such as Stephen had never seen on 
her face. 


he said. 
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Rallying her self-possession, how- 
ever, she wheeled, and would have 
plunged back into the depths of the 
thicket if he had not called to her. 

“Wait a bit, Miss Leslie!” he cried. 

“No, Stephen, let her go,” exclaimed 
Sheba. “’Tis too bad that we couldn’t 
have these few moments to ourselves 
wi'out bein’ spied on; I don’t want 
to talk to her.” 

“Stay there if you like, then,” said 


Stephen. “I must tell her. There 
mustn't be any misunderstanding.” 
“T’ll come wi’ you then,” cried 


Sheba, and stepped along by his side 
with the grace, the restrained energy of 
a young panther, with something also 
of the watchful savagery of the wild 
beast in her gaze. Kitty awaited their 
approach with an expression of haughty 
surprise, as though wondering that Ste- 
phen had hailed her. 

He was breathing quickly as he 
halted before her. 

“I want'to tell you, Miss Leslie,” he 
began abruptly, “that Sheba Baver- 
stock has promised to be my wife.” 

“Indeed?” said Kitty, coldly. “I 
congratulate you.” 

“I'd ‘low you're a bit surprised,” in- 
terrupted Sheba defiantly. 

Kitty turned to her with a scarcely 
perceptible curl of the lip. 

“Why should you think me likely to 
be surprised?” she rejoined with a 
faintly sarcastic emphasis. 

Sheba stepped back as though she 
had received a blow. The remembrance 
of their previous encounter on this very 
spot, and of Sheba’s subsequent confi- 
dences, were in the minds of both. 
Sheba did not speak, however; and 
Kitty glanced, still with the same iron- 
ical smile, at Stephen, stepped past 
them, and walked away. 

The couple stood still till the swish 
of her skirts -was no longer heard, and 
then Stephen drew near Sheba again. 

“Come,” he said. 

He extended his arm mechanically, 
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and she took it; they walked on in 
silence, but not the silence of a little 
while before which had been so fraught 
with happiness for Sheba. The sense 
of shame and remorse of which Ste- 
phen had been conscious had pre- 
viously been all for the sake of the 
girl beside him; but now it became 
twofold. What kind of figure must 
he cut in Kitty’s eyes? How could she 
reconcile his recent words with the 
state of things which she had just 
witnessed. It well became him to re- 
proach her with fickleness of purpose, 
when he himself, who had professed to 
love her with such depth and earnest- 
ness, had turned so lightly, as she must 
think, to another woman. He writhed 
inwardly as he remembered the pale, 
scornful little face, the derisive' smile 
which he had never before seen on 
Kitty’s lips. 

Sheba broke in upon his painful med- 
itations. 

“Your arm’s just same as a block 
o’ wood, here in mine!” she cried, with 
a kind of passionate impatience. 
“What's come to ye?” Then, without 
waiting for an answer—“Oh! I wish, I 
wish we'd never met her! We might 
ha’ had one hour. Jist the one hour I 
craved for—but she’s come between!” 

Stephen stopped short and looked at 
her. 

“You mustn’t say such things as 
that, my girl,” he said. “We are prom- 
ised man and wife. I’m not the man 
to let any one come between us.” 

But Sheba, unconvinced, clutched his 
arm. 

“Tell me one thing—was it to be re 
venged on her you took up wi’ me?” 

“No!” he cried angrily. “I wonder 
you dare ask me such a question! Miss 
Leslie is nothing to me—If I had my 
will I’d never see her again,” he added 
bitterly. 

“That’s summat,” said Sheba, half 
to herself. Then, with one of her swift 
changes of mood, she flung her arms 
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about his neck and Stephen kissed her 
sorrowfully. 

“Oh! she cried, drawing away from 
him immediately—“I don’t know how 
I can forget myself like this! I think 
we had better go home along now,” she 
added in a different tone, for he did 
not speak, though he would have given 
worlds to have found loving words. 
“Tis gettin’ dark, and I d’ ‘low you 
must be tired, if I'm not—you what’s 
goin’ about all day.” 

“I’m not tired,” said Stephen; never- 
theless he turned, and the two went 
slowly homewards; Sheba’s heart 
yearning and Stephen's like a stone. 


V. 

“Stephen.” 

Stephen halted outside the milk- 
house door; he could see Sheba within 
bending over one of the long “leads” 
which contained milk in different 
stages, from the still foaming evening 
yield to the already cream-covered 
product of the morning. 

“Did you call me?” 

“Yes; can you step in a moment?” 

Stephen stepped in, but Sheba con- 
tinued to skim without turning her 
head. 

“Did you want me for something?” 
he asked a little impatiently, and then, 
“Isn’t it tea-time?’ 

“Yes, but your mother’s got com- 
pany.” 

“Well, but we must have our tea, I 
suppose,” 

“It’s Miss Kitty Leslie,” said Sheba, 
straightening herself and _ turning 
round. 

Stephen came a step or two further 
into the milk-house and Sheba re- 
sumed her work. He stood by her tap- 
ping his boot with his riding crop. 

“Well,” said she after a moment, 


“you bain’t in such a hurry to go in 
now ?” 

“T'll wait till you’re ready,’ 
he. 


’ 


returned 
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“You'll wait till she’s gone, then,” 
said Sheba, “I bain’t a-going in till 
then. I don’t know why Mrs. Hardy 
did bring her in, I’m sure, for she 
wasn’t so very willin’.” 

Stephen made no direct reply; he 
crossed the flagged floor to a shelf in 
the corner on which sundry rolls of 
butter, each neatly folded up in its own 
particular square of muslin, lay piled 
for to-morrow’s market. 

“Did you have a good churning this 
morning?” he inquired. 

“*Bes, the cows be givin’ a deal of 
milk now, This lot be waitin’ for 
Frisby’s cart. We sold twice as much 
this marnin’.” 

“Did you?” said he. 

*’EKes,” said Sheba. She tapped her 
skimmer against the side of the shal- 
low pan and went on to the next. 

Stephen stood still, whistling under 
his breath. Sheba, though apparently 
intent on her work, watched him fur- 
tively. 

“You’ve got a new customer for 
cream,” she remarked after a pause. 

“Have we?” returned he. 

“That lady what have a-took Parson 
Filton’s Rectory, she’ve ordered it to be 
sent twice a day.” 

“Rather a bother for a small order.” 

“Mrs. Hardy says if folks mean to 
do business they must show themselves 
willin’ to carry out all orders, great or 
small. Don’t you agree wi’ she?” 

Stephen, looking absently out of the 
window, made no reply. 

“Don’t you agree, I say?’ asked the 
girl, and the hand which held the tin 
skimmer shook a little. 

“I beg your pardon,” said he, going 


towards her again. “I’m afraid I 
wasn’t listening just then. What did 
you say?” 


“It doesn’t matter. I saw you warn’t 
listenin’ to I. You was listenin’ to 
summat else though.” 

“What do you mean?” 


Sheba made no answer, and in the 
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ensuing silence the tread of light feet 
could be heard on the path without, 
and presently Kitty’s figure passed the 
window and the open door and made 
its way to the gate. Stephen did not 
turn his head to look at her, and Sheba 
watched him with that wild-beast ex- 
pression once more transforming her 
beautiful eyes. The gate opened with 
its familiar creak and swung to again. 
Then Sheba flung the skimmer down 
and turned to her lover. 

“It’s more nor flesh an’ blood can 
stand,” she exclaimed. “Do ye think 
I’ve no eyes in my head an’ no feelin’ 
in my heart? Why, ye’ve got another 
face on when ye hear her step. You 
was a-watchin’ out for’t and a-holdin’ 
your breath. I see’d ye—and this 
bain’t the oniy time, it’s always, al- 
ways! I shan’t come to this place no 
more. Father and me must get along 
so well as we can, but I'll earn enough 
to keep us somewhere else.” 

Stephen, confounded by the outburst, 
angry, ashamed, remorseful all at once, 
had no words with which to reply. 

“D’ye think I didn’t notice yesterday 
when we was at dinner,” she went on 
vehemently— “‘your mother just named 
her and ye got up and looked out 0’ 
the window just for a pretence to hide 
your face. I very nigh choked over 
the morsel what was i’ my mouth. I'll 
not eat your bread, and I'll not take 
your pay—l’ll—” 

“Sheba,” exclaimed Stephen, taking 
her firmly by the wrists and looking 
into the wild eyes with a sternness 
which seemed to steady them. “You 
mustn’t talk like this—you mustn’t 
think such things.’ 

“T tell ye it’s no use,” she went on 
more quietly but still with a kind of 
desperation. “I’ve tried an’ I’ve tried 
—many a time I was longin’ to fly out 
an’ I checked myself—I swallowed my 
feelin’s down, but I can’t go on. How 
is it to end? When you an’ me are 
man an’ wife—if we are ever man an’ 
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wife? Do you think I can bide that 
other maid livin’ at a stone’s throw 
from our door? To know you are meet- 
in’ her twenty times a day, lookin’ up 
at her windows, thinkin’ of her—” 

“T never do that,” he cried impa- 
tiently. 

“Ye never think of her?’ 

“No, I mean I never look up at her 
windows.” 

“Ye can’t say ye never think of her, 
ye see,” she returned with a kind of 
fiercely sad triumph. “There must be 
an end on’t, Stephen, either she must 
I have often wondered she 
Well, 


go or I. 
doesn’t go—anybody else would. 
if she don’t, I must.” 

Stephen took a turn about the room 
and then came up to her. 

“You are quite right,” he said in a 
dull “°"Tis too much to expect 
any woman to bear. It isn’t right. 
They must give up the house.” 

“Ye’ll have a grudge against me now 
for askin’ it,” she said, watching his 
face attentively. 

“No, why should I bear 
grudge? ‘Tis too much to expect, as 
you say, for any woman that’s jealous 
of another to have her living a stone’s 
throw from her door.” 

“Jealous!” exclaimed Sheba. The 
angry light leaped up once more in het 
eyes, and she drew a long breath as 
though in preparation for another out- 
burst; then all at once she calmed her- 
self and continued brokenly: “Well, I 
I'll own to it—maybe I've 
cause an’ maybe I haven’t. I did ought 
to give ye up, Stephen—that ‘ud be the 
right thing to do—I did ought to leave 


voice. 


you a 


am jealous. 


ye to her!” 

“Haven’t I told you a_ hundred 
times,” said Stephen in a voice that 
trembled with anger, “that Miss Leslie 
and I can never be anything to each 
other. If there wasn’t another woman 
in the world and there wasn’t another 
man it ‘ud be the same—we be nothing 
to each other.” 
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Sheba went to him timidly and laid 
her hand upon his arm. 

“I know I didn’t ought to be jea)- 
ous,” she said pleadingly, “I know 
your promise ought to be enough and I 
ought to content myself. I'll try to 
content myself. I'll try to be patient 
and not expect too much. Ye’ll not be 
angry wi’ me, Stephen?” 

“No, I'm not angry,” said he, “the 
thing has to be done—it ought to have 
been done before. It’s right every 
way,” he added, half to himself. 

He went out of the milk-house and 
when Sheba, after finishing her task, 
followed him, she found him already 
seated at the tea-table. Mrs. Hardy 
was unusually and disagreeably loqua~ 
cious throughout the meal—disagreebly, 
I say, for though the good woman had 
no intention of making herself unpleas- 
ant, the subjects which she selected for 
discussion were one and all calculated 
to give pain to her hearers. 

“At long last,”’ she announced trium- 
phantly, “I managed to persuade Miss 
Kitty to pop in for a moment. I can't 
think what’s come to her. I did use 
to think she was taken up wi’ her fine 
friends, but she don’t seem to care for 
them now. ‘No,’ says she to me, ‘give 
me the country, Mrs. Hardy. I'd 
rather have the Little Farm nor all the 
fine houses I’ve been seeing lately; I'd 
give all the parks and al] the chimney- 


pots for the view from my bedroom — 


window’—” 

A dead silence ensued, broken at 
length by Stephen who nerved himself 
to make some response. 

“Chimney-pots! I reckon they’re 
ugly things to look at, at the best of 
times.” 

“Well, an’ so they be, my dear. ‘Tis 
just a fayshion o’ talkin’ o’ London 
town, I s’pose—I reckon there are 
more chimney-pots nor anything else 
there. She bain’t lookin’ so very well. 
I don’t think.” ; 

As no answer was returned to this 


remark, Rebecca repeated it emphatic- 
ally:—“I say Miss Leslie bain’t lookin’ 
so very well, Stephen. Haven't ye no- 
ticed it?” 

“I’m sorry to hear it,” returned her 
step-son gravely. 

“I thought ye’d ha’ noticed it,” re- 
peated Mrs. Hardy in a satisfied tone. 
“She seem to have lost her spirits too. 
She were always quieter nor Miss Bess, 
but she an’ me used to have our little 
jokes together, an’ now she do sit so 
mournful like—an’ she do seem so nerv- 
ish—terr’ble nervish. There, she do 
fair jump whenever a door do open.” 

This remark appeared to call for no 
answer and neither of the listeners vol- 
unteered one. 

“I do feel a bit hurt in my feelings 
about Miss Bess,” continued Rebecca. 
“There, she do never come a-nigh us 
now, her as used to be poppin’ in and 
out at all hours makin’ believe to help 
me wi’ this an’ that. *Tis a little 
weathercock—’ees, sure, she be just 
like a weathercock wi’ that little red 
head an’ all.” 

The conceit tickled Mrs. Hardy’s 
fancy, though, as a matter of fact, 
weuathercocks are not, as a rule, re- 
markable for red heads. She laughed 
loudly, suddenly breaking off, however, 
with an aggrieved face. 

“There, I declare, I mid jist so well 
sit down to table wi’ a couple o’ Injun 
mummies. Never a word from one or 
tother o’' ye since we began tea—an’ 
this be my second cup. I bain’t used 
to doing all the talkin’. What makes 
ye so silent, Sheba love?” , 

“I’ve never got much to say, Mrs. 
Hardy” rejoined Sheba. 

“You do look a bit put out. Be there 
summat wrong, Stephen?” 

But Stephen, knowing that his turn 
would come next, had already risen, 
and now left the room without pausing 
to answer. 

He went to his room and washed his 
hands, changed his coat for a _ better 
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one, and went straight out to the Little 
Farm. His views were always ex- 
tremely simple, and it never would 
have occurred to him to write a letter 
to a man who lived at a few yards’ dis- 
tance. Moreover, a certain directness 
in his nature hindered what he would 
have considered the shirking of an un- 
pleasant duty. The thing had to be 
done—it was better to do it at once, 
wasting as few words as possible over 
it. 

Mr. Leslie was, as usual, surrounded 
by papers, and had been grappling 
with some knotty point, as was evi- 
denced by his frown and the somewhat 
dishevelled condition of his hair, 
through which he had been irritably 
passing his long nervous fingers. The 
expression which his already annoyed 
countenance assumed was positively 
ferocious when Louisa, after a prelim- 
inary thump at the door, which made 
him jump in his seat, burst in with the 
gleeful announcement :— 

“Mr. Hardy to see you, Sir.” 

“T can’t see any one now,” responded 
Mr. Leslie irritably; but Stephen’s tall 
figure already stood towering over 
Louisa in the doorway. 

“Please, Sir, I said I thought you 
was busy,” observed Louisa in an eag- 
erly explanatory tone, “but Measter 
Hardy said—” 

“There, that'll do, my girl. You are 
only taking up your master’s time—l’ll 
say what I have to say for myself.” 

This from Stephen, who had by this 
time entered the room, and now stood 
close to Mr. Leslie’s sacred writing- 
table. 

“Really,” said his tenant, “I’m rather 
surprised, Mr. Hardy. I thought you 
knew I disliked being disturbed when 
I am at work.” 

“T’ll only keep you a few minutes,” 
said Stephen. 

Mr. Leslie shrugged his shoulders re- 
signedly. 

“Oh well, a few minutes. The 


thread of my thought is broken now— 
it doesn’t really matter much whether 
it’s for a few minutes or more.” 

“TI am sorry to have disturbed you,” 
said the visitor, who still stood over- 
shadowing the writing-table. 

Mr. Leslie made up his mind to ac- 
cept the inevitable. 

“How do you do?” he murmured 
with a groan, endeavoring at the same 
time to clear his brow. He looked at 
the hand which held the precious pen, 
discussing with himself the advisabil- 
ity of laying aside that implement, and 
extending the hand in question tv 
Stephen; but apparently decided that 
the young farmer did not deserve to be 
rewarded for his intrusion. 

“I came to see you, Mr. Leslie,” said 
Stephen after a pause, “about a rather 
unpleasant matter. I am sorry to say, 
Sir, that I shall have to ask you to 
leave the Little Farm.” 

“What!” cried Mr. Leslie, with an 
expression of such blank astonishment 
and dismay that Stephen's heart smote 
him. 

“Iam very sorry to have to ask you 
to give up possession,” he went on, 
however, firmly enough, “but I wish 
to get the place back into my own 
hands.” 

Mr. Leslie leaned back in his chair, 
his jaw dropping, his already pale face 
becoming still paler. His intense dis- 
may would have seemed ludicrously 
out of place to any one less deeply con- 
cerned than his landlord. 

“But, Mr. Hardy, it’s impossible,” he 
gasped at length. “It Is monstrous— 
I could not possibly turn out now. This 
is the most critical period of my life. 
My great book is now almost com- 
pleted. I have collected all the mate- 
rials for the final chapters—the most 
important, mind you, of the whole 
work. The success of the whole scheme 
of the work depends on the develop- 
ment of these chapters. I haye, as 
you know, perhaps, been at great pains 
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and expense in order to complete my 
researches—and now at the very time 
when, of all others, quiet is absolutely 
essential, you talk of disturbing me. 
‘The idea is preposterous.” 

Stephen stood motionless, his face 
much distressed, but showing no signs 
of relenting. Mr. Leslie threw down 
the pen and began to fidget nervously 
with his papers. 

“Where, in Heaven’s name, do you 
expect me to go to?” he tnquired in so 
tragic a tone that an eternal and not 
temporal destination might have been 
under discussion. “You talk of my giv- 
ing up the place as if I had another 
home all ready to move into. Where 
could we move to, I ask you, even if 
I were disposed to move—which I am 
not?” 

Hardy did not answer. This point 
had not before’ presented itself. 
Where, indeed, could these three chil- 
dren—for the gray-haired scholar was 
a child in practical matters—where 
could they hope to find another Little 
Farm or a landlord disposed to accept 
their tenancy on such favorable terms? 

“I did not expect you to be so in- 
considerate, Mr. Hardy,” went on Mr. 
Leslie majestically. “I thought you a 
—a superior young man; I considered 
your intelligence more than ordinarily 
developed. I—flattered myself that 
you entertained some regard for my- 
self.” 

He gazed half angrily, half appeal- 
ingly at the farmer, but the latter re- 
mained immovable. 

“I’m afraid I must ask you to give 
up the place,” he said firmly. 

Mr. Leslie began to grow angry. 

“But why?’ he cried excitedly. 
“You have a reason, I suppose. One 
would think—er—Christian charity 


would in itself seem to forbid the in- 
fliction of such an injury upon another. 
Have I not been a good tenant?” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Leslie was 
too much of a book-worm and too little 
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of a man of business to recall such in- 
significant items as the regular pay- 
ment of rent, and the sum due for the 
last quarter was considerably in ar- 
rears; but Stephen hastened to assure 
him that it would be impossible to dis- 
cover a more desirable tenant. 

“Then what is it?” went on Mr. Les- 
lie with increasing irritation. “Am I 
to suppose that I am personally obnox- 
ious to you? Perhaps my daughters 
are unfortunate enough to meet with 
your disapproval,” he added sarcastic- 
ally. 

Stephen’s eyes had been bent upon 
the ground, but he raised them now. 

“It’s nothing of that sort,” he said, 
almost roughly in his desire to make 
an end of the interview. “The place is 
mine, and I want it back in my own 
hands. I am going to be married be- 
fore very long, and I don’t know what 
changes mid come o’ that. I must 
have a free hand.” 

Mr. Leslie clutched at his fine gray 
hair and clacked his tongue distract- 
edly; his eyes roved round the room 
over his rows of books, the safe which 
contained his most important papers, 
the tall, narrow bureau, the drawers 
of which were full of notes and manu- 
script essays, at the sunny window 
which cast just the right amount of 
light over the big, belittered table; then 
they reverted to Stephen, and a sud- 
den determination leaped into them. 

“IT won’t go,” he announced deliber- 
ately. “If you want to get me out of 
this house, Mr. Hardy, you'll have to 
evict me by force. I've come here 
to finish my book and I’m—damned if 
I don’t finish it here.” 

It was probably the first and only 
time in his life that Mr. Leslie was 
known to swear, and he did so with an 
emphasis which startled both himself 
and his companion. 

Stephen could not forbear smiling, 
and all at once Mr. Leslie smiled too, 
and gingerly rubbed his delicate hands. 
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“Nothing short of a posse of police 
will accomplish my removal,” he cried. 
“I doubt if even they would do it, I'll 
entrench myself, Mr. Hardy—these 
walls are thick enough—you’ll have to 
tuke possession by force of arms.” 

“I don’t think it will come to that,” 
said Stephen, still half laughing. 

But Mr. Leslie had become very se- 
rious again. “I mean word I 
say, you know,” he cried doggedly. “I 
mean to keep to it, too.” 

“Well, I'll 


every 


leave think the 
matter over,” returned Stephen after a 
short pause. He took up his hat and 
moved hesitatingly towards the door. 
“Good-day,” said Mr. Leslie. 
Stephen went out half annoyed and 
The 


you to 
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half relieved. He had hated the busi- 
ness which had seemed to him shabby, 
unfriendly, but inevitable; now it 
seemed it was not inevitable. The 
Leslies might continue to profit by the 
shelter of the home which they had 
been so glad to find; he at least need 
not be the reluctant cause of their be- 
ing driven forth fresh to struggle with 
poverty, to seek, perhaps vainly, some 
refuge adapted to their narrow means 
yet not wholly unsuited to their station. 
His conscience need not reproach him 
—even Sheba need not reproach him. 
If Mr. Leslie refused to give up posses- 
sion, surely he could not be obliged to 
turn him out by force. 


(T'0 be continued.) 





THE EXTINCTION OF THE UPPER CLASSES. 


The title placed at the head of this 


paper has nothing to do with the 
Budget of the year 1909. Compared 
with the pecuniary embarrassment 
which would be caused by taxation 


much heavier than any yet proposed in 
England, the subject now to be treated 
is overwhelming in sinister import. If 
present conditions are allowed to con- 
tinue it can be shown with mathemat- 
ical certainty that the families of the 
present upper classes, with their share 
of the good qualities of our race, will 
simply cease to exist. 

In order that a nation should main- 
tain its numbers unaltered, an average 
of about four children bern 
to each marriage which produces chil- 
dren at all. If we subtract those who 
will not reach maturity, those who will 
not marry, and those although 
married, will have no children, on the 
average, out of a number of such fam- 
ilies, two children, equal to the num- 
ber of the parents, will be left to con- 
the race. Such is the result 


must be 


who, 


tinue 


of the Registrar-General’s returns. 

Now in the investigations outlined 
below, it is shown that, in the landed 
higher classes, the 
average number of children now- 
adays in a fertile marriage is little, 
if at all, over three, while it is known 
that similar results hold good for the 
upper ranks of the skilled artisans. 
Not only then are these sections of the 
community not increasing their num- 
bers, but they are diminishing—dimin- 


and professional 


ishing absolutely, and even more rap- 
idly in proportion to the nation as a 
whole. 

Good qualities tend to be inherited. 
They are, it is true, complex in char- 
acter. It the conjunction of 
many different factors to produce a 
man of ability, a woman of beauty and 
charm. Hence we cannot, at present 
at all events, trace the descent of abil- 
ity, moral character or beauty in the 
same precise way we can follow from 


needs 


generation to generation certain bodily 


diseases or mental defects. These bad 
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qualities depend on a definite patholog- 
ical condition, and some of them seem 
to be inherited in accordance with defi- 
nite Mendelian laws. No such sim- 
plicity marks the descent of desirable 
qualities. Nevertheless, it is certain 
that the presence of such qualities in 
the parents will result in a larger num- 
ber of the children possessing them, or 
something like them, than in families 
less richly endowed by nature. Good 
and noble qualities are the greatest 
possession of our race. To a _ pre- 
ponderating extent they are born, not 
made, and can only be developed 
where they are already latent. To se- 
cure the improvement, or even to pre- 
vent the deterioration, of our race it 
is necessary to replenish our national 
exchequer of life more freely from 
our better than from our worse stocks. 

Now the present upper classes are 
the result of a thousand years of se- 
lection—selection for character and 
ability by which men rise to eminence, 
selection for the womanly virtues and 
graces for which they choose their 
wives. Disturbing causes doubtless 
have come in. Men have risen by ac- 
cident or ingenuity rather than by 
character or ability, and women have 
been married for their worldly pos- 
sessions alone. 

But broadly speaking, natural se- 
lection has worked well; families 
that have risen by virtue of their 
qualities, often manifested through 
several generations, have remained in 
the front rank of good citizenship, by 
reason of the same qualities handed 
down by inheritance, and showing 
themselves in one or other of the ever- 
spreading lines of descent. By reason 
of their large numbers, such families 
have permeated all classes, and the 
nation has been recruited from stocks 
which have proved themselves worthy 
to be winners in life’s race. 

Thirty years have sufficed to alter 
all this. In detail, the change is ob- 


vious to every one—families of two or 
three replace the eight or ten of the 
last generation. The “only child” and 
the couplet are now familiar to all of 
us. But the total effect and the loss 
to the nation pass almost unnoticed. 
People band themselves together into 
societies for protecting low-grade 
aborigines from extinction, for preserv- 
ing the homely crocodile and the play- 
ful tiger, for making life possible to 
the remains of the buffalo herds of 
America and the wild asses of Africa, 
and nevertheless these same _ tender- 
hearted individuals watch with ac- 
quiescence, and often assist as far as 
possible, in the process of suppressing 
one of the finest manifestations of the 
human race, the well born, well bred, 
tried and trusted men and women of 
their own flesh and blood. 

If the same decrease in reproduction 
had reached all classes of the com- 
munity, its effects would have arrested 
more general attention. It would have 
changed to such a degree the Regis- 
trar-General’s returns that the birth- 
rate of the country as a whole would 
have sunk below the death-rate, and 
a rapidly-shrinking population would 
have become the most obvious problem 
of the age. Yet the actual position is 
more serious than one which would at 
once have become a manifest danger. 
While the birth-rate of the best ele- 
ments of all classes—of the skilled ar- 
tisan no less than the landed family 
of ancient lineage, and the professional 
man of eminent ability—is falling fast, 
that of the casual laborer of thriftless 
stock, and of the feeble-minded class. 
still at large in our midst, remains at 
its old high level. Increased hygienic 
knowledge and growing medical skill 
enable the parents to rear an even 
larger fraction of their defective off- 
spring to perpetuate the evils of which 
they bear the seeds. The average 
character of the race is but the average 
character of the individuals which 
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compose it. If the proportion of the 
better stocks diminish and that of the 
worse stocks increase, the race itself 
must suffer an ever-growing deteriora- 
tion. 

The decay of nations is no new theme 
—Greece, Rome, Spain have passed 
away as world-wide Empires—slavery, 
malaria, lust of gold, foreign conquest, 
bloated armaments, decay of religion, 
have all in turn been summoned to ac- 
count for their decadence. But in 
Greece and Rome, at any rate, the 
acknowledged dearth of children in the 
patrician families, and of other fam- 
ilies as successively they came to the 
top, must gradually have drained the 
race of its best innate qualities. Per- 
haps it is unnecessary to seek for the 
political and economic causes which 
have been called in to explain the de- 
cline and fall of empires. The more 
insidious and far more deadly cause 
of wrongly-directed selective birth-rate 
may, after several generations, have 
produced its natural effect. In this year 
for the first time in England the Treas- 
ury have hesitated to let the burden of 
exceptionally severe direct taxation 
weigh as heavily on the fathers of fam- 
ilies as on the unmarried. Doubtless 
we as a nation shall feel it necessary 
before long to make some more ef- 
fective expression of our esteem and 
gratitude to the fathers and mothers 
of healthy children of sound and 
worthy stock. We have taken the 
first step—a right one, let us say at 
once. But let us turn back a page or 
two in our national history; would our 
grandfathers, nay, even our fathers for 
the most part, have understood the 
reasons of such a course of action. 
“Lo, children are an heritage and gift 
that cometh of the Lord,” says the 
Psalmist, “happy is the man that hath 
his quiver full of them.” Nous avons 
changé tout cela, we may say cheerfully 
as individuals, but, as a nation, we 
ean hardly look on the matter so light- 
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not be 
ashamed when they speak with their 


heartedly. “They _ shall 
enemies in the gate,” goes on the 
shrewd old observer of human affairs, 
moralizing over the “arrows in the 
hand of the strong man.” Just at pres- 
ent, few civilized Western nations are 
satisfied with their birth-rate, and are 
not eager to discuss the matter even 
with their friends. It is well perhaps 
to take stock of the actual position in 
the British Isles. 

Now we will examine the birth-rate 
of the upper classes in three sections of 
the community, with the help of such 
books of reference and such personal 
knowledge as are available. For the 
upper class in one important section of 
the people, that of the thrifty artisans, 
figures provided by the Friendly Soci- 
ety returns have already been pub- 
lished by Mr. Sidney Webb, and show 
a falling off, in one such society, in the 
number of children born to ten thou- 
sand members from 2472 in 1880 to 
1165 in 1904. This branch of inquiry, 
therefore, having been adequately 
dealt with, remains outside our present 
scope. 

We will consider the three classes 
represented by the stable landed and 
aristocratic families of the last 150 
years in Burke’s Peerage, the profes- 
sional, official and cultured classes who 
find their way into that useful book 
of reference, Who’s Who, and the purely 
intellectual section of the community, 
who are sorted out of all ranks of 
life, at considerable trouble and ex- 
pense, and are to be found occupying 
the fairly-well-paid and permanent 
posts, as heads of houses, professors, 
tutors, bursars, lecturers, and the like, 
at one of the two great English Univer- 
sities. 

A hundred fertile marriages for each 
decade from 1830 to 1890 have been 
taken consecutively from the pages of 
Burke's Peerage, from those families 
who have held their title to nobility for 
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at least two preceding generations. In 
this way, a fairly uniform section of 
the population was obtained, represent- 
ing roughly the titled part of the 
landed aristocracy, and excluding the 
commercial middle-class element in 
the present peerage. Moreover, we 
thus get the full effect of hereditary 
stability, and do away with any dis- 
turbing influence that might be sup- 
posed to arise from a sudden advent 
to prosperity. The results may prob- 
ably be taken as representative also 
of the families of the landed aris- 
tocracy to whom a title has not fallen. 
For the first ten years, marriages tak- 
ing place between 1831 and 1840 gave 
an average of 7.1 births to each fertile 
couple; from 1841 to 1860, the average 
for each decade remained constant at 
about 6.1; from 1871 to 1880, there 
were 4.36 to each marriage; from 1881 
to 1890, 3.13 births are recorded; and 
it seems probable that the next decade 
would show another decrease, but it 
is impossible at present to obtain fig- 
ures of much value, as one cannot be 
sure that the births have really ceased, 
even though an interval of ten or more 
years may have elapsed since the last 
one was recorded. Thus our stable 
upper classes during the past fifty 
years have reduced their birth-rate by 
more than one-half, and have passed 
well below the point at which the num- 
ber of births compensates for the num- 
ber of deaths. Their extinction on 
these lines is clearly only a matter of 
a few generations. 

Turning to the pages of Who’s Who, 
to study the more prominent members 
of the official and professional classes, 
the lack of detail necessitates a slightly 
different treatment. The marriages of 
inhabitants of the British Isles, where 
the number of offspring were recorded, 
were classified in two groups—those 


occurring before 1870 and those after 
that date, with the omission in each 
case, of individuals of the class con- 
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sidered in the preceding investigation. 
A second subdivision was also made, 
for it became apparent after a short 
study that clerical families could more 
profitably be considered apart, as man- 
ifesting other tendencies. Of marriages 
in lay families taking place before 1870 
and recorded consecutively, there is an 
average of 5.2 children to each couple; 
the exact figures are 743 children to 
143 couples. After 1870, the average 
is 3.08, or 1264 children to 410 pairs of 
parents. These figures are appreciably 
lower than those obtained from a study 
of the Peerage at corresponding dates, 
but it must be remembered that Burke 
records all or nearly all births which 
take place, while the entries in Who's 
Who probably refer only to such chil- 
dren as are alive at the time the 
entry is made. The clerical fam- 
ilies, being but a sub-section of the 
whole, are less numerous, but, taking 
approximately those occurring in twice 
the number of pages, we find that be- 
fore 1870 there were 463 births to 93 
marriages, giving an average of 4.99 
for each marriage, and after 1870, 457 
children to 104 marriages—an average 
of 42. From the dates of marriage 
and preferment supplied it is clear that 
the children were born chiefly before 
their fathers attained distinction. 
Hence it is fair to assume that these 
numbers are more or less representa- 
tive of the clergy as a whole, and that 
they, as a body, have been less af- 
fected by the prevailing tendency to 
small families. This conclusion seems 
to indicate that pecuniary conditions 
alone are not sufficient to explain the 
phenomena, since no one can accuse 
the clerical profession of being sensibly 
overpaid. 

Turning now to the consideration of 
the official population of the University 
of Cambridge, the members occupying 
the more permanent and better-paid 
posts have been divided into four 
groups—those who, being unmarried, 
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have presumably no offspring; those 
who, being married for five years and 
upwards, have no children; those 
whose youngest child is over ten years 
of age and are therefore unlikely to 
have more children; and those who, 
having children under ten years of age, 
may possibly further increase their 
holding on the future. It must be ob- 
served that, in the first three groups, 
the distinctive effect of the enforced 
celibacy of the Fellows of Colleges 
up to 1882 is still probably vis- 
ible. 

In 1909 there were 67 men appar- 
ently in a position to maintain a family 
who remained celibate; there were 40 
childless couples, representing 80 indi- 
viduals; while 70 married couples were 
responsible for 199 children—a total of 
287 adults to 199 children. The de- 
crease is no longer comparative, nor 
can a prospective diminished infant 
mortality be called upon to set things 
right. ActuaHy and absolutely the 
next generation of these “intellectuals” 
will be about 30 per cent. less than 
the previous one, and, in accordance 
with the usual statistical result, only 
about half of these children can be 
expected to become parents in their 
turn. Nor do the recent marriages af- 
ford much comfort, since 67 marriages 
have so far resulted in only 164 chil- 
dren, and, though the tale is probably 
not yet completed, neither is it yet pos- 
sible to estimate the number of con- 
firmed celibates or of infertile mar- 
riages. There is no reason to suppose 
that the University of Oxford would 
show a better record of national re- 
sponsibility than does Cambridge. 

The condition of celibacy, till re- 
cently attached to all College Fellow- 
ships in both Universities, must have 
resulted in a disastrous elimination of 
ability from the innate qualities of the 
nation. It is impossible to estimate the 
harm thus done to our race. It is, per- 
haps, only exceeded by the injury to 
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Europe generally produced by the in- 
troduction of the principle of celibacy 
of the Roman Catholic clergy and re- 
ligious orders, and its enforcement 
throughout the ages when the only 
refuge of the quiet student, or the man 
and woman of gentle virtue, was the 
cloister. Had the object of those who 
promulgated this decree been to banish 
from the earth all the milder qualities, 
all the higher forms of religious in- 
stinct, no more efficient method could 
have been devised. 

It should be noted, however, that, in 
respect to the main question now un- 
der discussion, the Roman Catholics 
alone among our families of good 
stock, taught by the principles of their 
religion, have kept a right sense of 
social responsibility. Among them 
alone the birth-rate is maintained, and 
the figures are very significant, show- 
ing clearly that there is no real de- 
crease in fertility in the classes in- 
volved in our survey. If present 
tendencies continue, the future of 
England, perhaps of the world, lies 
with those born in Roman Catholic 
homes. 


During the course of the inquiries 
and examinations entailed in extract- 
ing the foregoing figures, it was natu- 
ral to observe what became of the 
large families born in the first half of 
the nineteenth century and the last half 
of the eighteenth century. Of our books 
of reference a complete Peerage alone 
provides sufficient data for a detailed 
analysis. We are therefore reduced to 
considering that section of the upper 
classes which coincides with the first 
group already examined; accordingly 
the same limitations as to “creation” 
were observed. Furthermore, the num- 
ber and careers of sons alone were 
tabulated, and, in order to investigate 
the effect of large families, such fam- 
ilies only were taken as had given 
birth to 3 sons or more. For the first 
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period, between 1750 and 1800, 97 con- 
secutive marriages in which the suc- 
cession to the title was involved were 
considered. This represented a study 
of about a quarter of that part of the 
volume devoted to family histories, and 
resulted in the truly surprising total of 
468 sons, or nearly 5 sons to a mar- 
riage. Of these sons, 34 died before 
reaching maturity, and in 131 cases the 
details given are not sufficient to per- 
mit classification, though it is quite 
clear from several indications that 
want of detail does not indicate lack 
of occupation. It is especially in the 
«ase of the eldest sons that particulars 
of the careers are lacking, owing to a 
faulty arrangement of the material in- 
volved. Of the 303 sons remaining, 
119 went into the Army, of whom 21 
died in the Service and 34 became Gen- 
erals; 57 went into the Navy, 12 lost 
their lives, and 20 became Admirals, 
66 took orders, 14 becoming bishops or 
deans, 35 served the country in per- 
manent posts or entered the Diplo- 
matic and Colonial services, 14 went 
to the bar, of whom 2 became judges, 
2 took up medicine for a profession, 
and some few are mentioned simply as 
members of Parliament. 

The second period of marriages, be- 
tween 1800 and 1850, gives very sim- 
ilar figures, though the slowness of 
promotion compared with that in the 
period of the Napoleonic wars leads to 
a smaller number of Generals and Ad- 
mirals. From 111 marriages we have 
511 sons, 48 died immature and 95 are 
unclassified; 169 went into the Army, 
17 lost their lives, 9 attained the rank 
of General, 42 entered the Navy, of 
whom 5 died on service and 9 became 
Admirals. The Church accounts for 
56, while 3 attained the dignity of 
bishop or dean; 38 entered the Gov- 
ernment services, 16 went into the law, 
1 into medicine, 2 into banking and 
commerce, and 26 became members of 
Parliament. 


The most noticeable difference in the 
two groups is in the number of those 
unclassified, and in the higher propor- 
tion in the earlier period of those who, 
having entered the Army or Navy, at- 
tained distinction or fell in the service 
of the country. The second difference 
shows the effect of the Napoleonic 
wars. It seems likely that the first 
difference is due, partially at any rate, 
to the insufficiency of family records in 
the earlier time, and that many of 
those who in that period are unclassi- 
fied served in the Army or Navy, at 
any rate for a short while; those sons 
being especially remembered whom 
family pride rejoiced in as having dis- 
tinguished themselves above the aver- 
age of their fellows, or family piety 
commemorated as amongst those who 
had fallen by the way on the path to 
glory. 

In considering these figures as a 
whole, the first deduction we draw is 
that in past generations those who 
found themselves placed by birth in a 
position above their fellow-men did not 
enter into the competition for increased 
wealth, but paid their debt to the 
country in actual personal service. The 
professions they chose are notoriously 
under-paid. They did not follow the 
advice of the Eastern sage to “take 
the cash and let the credit go,” but 
steadily kept to the narrow limits of 
national duty, and accepted at once the 
opportunities and limitations of their 
station in life. Nowadays, we hear 
much talk about the lack, both in 
quality and quantity, of suitable men 
to replenish the ranks of the Army and 
the Church, and many plausible rea- 
sons and excuses are found. Surely 
the chief cause is not far to seek. One 


‘of our writers, on a certain mock-tragic 


occasion, tells us “No birds were fiy- 
ing overhead, There were no birds to 
fly.” We may extract the essence of 
his wisdom and say that no younger 
sons are going into the Church and the 
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Army for the simple reason that there 
are no younger sons to go. 

This systematic depletion of the best 
blood of the country is a new phenom- 
enon in the history of England. Noth- 
ing like it has been seen in all the 
thousand years since she became a 
nation. Pestilence and famine have 
taken their toll in former ages, but 
while they have slain their thousands 
preponderatingly among the lower, 
weaker stocks, the falling birth-rate is 
preventing tens of thousands coming 
into eaistence among the best und 
most worthy elements of the people. 
We have reversed the action of selec- 
tion and are breeding to the lower 
types among us. 

In former ages, the large families of 
the upper classes, besides carrying on 
the werk of the country in unpaid of- 
fices and underpaid professions, re- 
sulted in some branches of those fam- 
ilies falling, by reason of the pressure 
of numbers,-in the social scale. Good 
county names became common among 
our farmers and country laborers, the 
whole population was permeated with 
good blood, the blood of those who had 
won an honorable position. Dormant 
for a while, the abilities have reap- 
peared, and, in times of expansion, 
Imperial or economic, have been ready 
to rise again to the front in their new 
incarnations. The bad stocks got 
eliminated, and the population was 
recruited principally from above. 

Now the reverse process is taking 
place. The sons of the upper families 
are too few in number even to fill the 
positions open to them. We have to 
eatch ability by a constantly widening 
net, and raise it from all classes to sup- 
ply the demand for competent men. 
We are recruiting the nation from be- 
low. 

During the past century 
thought, or at all events said, that such 
a rise, such a career open to the tal- 
ents, was an unmixed advantage. The 


men 
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belief was one which many 
gladly hold, one natural to generous 
minds. But an analysis of our recent 
experience, carried through without 
the prejudice in favor of an easy social 
ladder, throws grave doubt on the wis- 
dom of our method of obtaining it. 

A man who rises too young and too 
fast is apt to marry late or not at all. 
He has often considerable difficulty ar 
first in finding a wife who will assure 
his position in the class to which he 
has attained. A study of such data 
as are available indicates that, if he 
does marry above his original station, 
he carries to an extreme the present 
habit of the classes into which he has 
come, and has very few children. 
Hence it follows that an efficient sys- 
tem of catching ability from all classes, 
and making it too easy for its possessor 
to rise, means an efficient method of 
sterilizing ability, and of slowly or 
quickly breeding it out of the nation. 
Better that an able carpenter should 
slowly develop into a small builder, 
leaving six tall sons to play their part 
manfully, and, perchance, rise one step 
more, than that he should be con- 
verted by a County Council scholar- 
ship into a primary schoolmaster, or 
second grade Civil Service clerk, and 
that there the usefulness to the race of 
the innate abilities of which he is the 
temporary trustee should cease for 
ever. His services are bought at far 
too high a price. Verily they were 
good sociologists as well as good di- 
vines who taught every man to deter- 
mine in his youth “to learn and labor 
truly to get mine own living, and to do 
my duty in that state of life unto 
which it shall please God to call me.” 

In this paper we do not intend to 


‘deal exhaustively with the probable 


causes of the declining birth-rate of 
the successful classes. Let it be said 
at once that there is no evidence to 
show that the natural fertility or re- 
productive power of those classes is 
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diminishing in any way. It seems 
likely that, until recent years, they pro- 
duced more children than the lower 
grade stocks. But now it is certain 
that, for some reason or reasons, they 
have come to the conclusion that they 
do not wish for large families, and are 
voluntarily restricting the number of 
their children. Into these reasons we 
do not intend at present to inquire at 
any length. But, in view of what has 
just been said of the disastrous effect 
of raising too quickly above their sta- 
tion able individuals of all classes, an- 
other aspect of the means taken to 
effect that rise may be considered; for, 
in the ranks of the society which we 
are studying, it is one of the move- 
ments that have coincided in a re- 
markable way with the decline and fall 
of the national birth-rate among the 
abler sections of the community. Now 
a coincidence is not an identification, 
far from it. But it is of great in- 
terest to trace as completely as possible 
any changes of thought and habit oc- 
curring or induced in any section of 
the population simultaneously. The 
method now chiefly in favor for pro- 
viding a social ladder is the exaltation 
of the system of competitive examina- 
tion. Here, let it be said, that in their 
recent policy the Admiralty and some 
of the Colonial governing bodies have 
thrown doubt on the success of the 
system of examinations, by reverting. 
at least partially, to a method of ap- 
pointment by recommendation. Com- 
petitive examinations have two obvious 
effects. They favor those who are 
best able to afford and do not realize 
the harm of a long and intensive form 
of early specialized instruction, and 
they put a heavy premium on those 
children whose mental powers either 
develop precociously or are forced into 
a premature awakening. Neither of 
these results can be welcomed by those 
who understand the problems involved 
in the education and well-ordered de- 
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velopment of mind and body, and it is 
probable that the policy of competitive 
examination has resulted in closing 
partially the doors of various honorable 
professions to those who, in due course 
of titse, would have been best fitted 
to excel in them. During the last two 
centuries the landed and official classes 
could be certain of obtaining for many 
of their younger sons posts in which, 
at all events, a living wage was secure. 
Now the posts are filled by competi- 
tive examination from a much larger 
field. Hence, one of the difficulties in 
past years of finding suitable occupa- 
tions for large families of normal sons; 
hence, possibly, a motive for the pres- 
ent almost entire absence of the said 
large families of normal sons. But the 
process has now gone so far that, even 
with the enlargement of the area of se- 
lection, suitable men cannot be found 
to fill the posts available. Men of 
character, ability, and good manners 
now find posts waiting for them almost 
before their necessary period of train- 
ing is completed. 


Another phenomenon coinciding with 
the decline in the birth-rate is the 
feminist movement of the last thirty 
years. It seems clear in considering 
the physiology and psychology of the 
race, present and future, that the stock 
of human life, our one real national 
asset, must, like every other sound 
permanent economic system, be divided 
into capital and income, and that, 
while men represent the income, to be 
used and spent by each succeeding 
generation as need arises, the women 
to a large extent must be considered 
as capital, to be spent sparingly in the 
present, to be husbanded carefully for 
the future, thus to give credit and sta- 
bility to the whole fabric of national 
life. Now the last thirty years have 
seen an unparalleled development in 
the industrial occupations of women, 
in the desire of a certain section of 
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women for an increased share in the 
official and outward side of national 
life, and in the demands made on the 
abler and more efficient women to par- 
ticipate in social, political, philan- 
thropic, and educational work and in 
the local government of the country. 
These demands are hard to resist, 
since they are often greatly to the im- 
mediate benefit of the community. But 
it cannot be doubted that the duties 
and privileges of motherhood and fam- 
ily life are incompatible with the calls 
of certain careers, and with the tempta- 
tion to seek an apparently larger 
sphere of immediate action and influ- 
ence in the rough and tumble of in- 
dustrial, social and _ political life. 
Surely it is more than a coincidence 
that the period of growth of the so- 
called feminist movement is also the 
period of decline of the fulfilment of 
the essentially womanly duties, with 
the fall in the birth-rate, and main- 
tenance of an infant mortality too 
high, largely owing to the prevalence 
of artificial methods of feeding. It is 
impossible to define legitimate spheres 
of action; it is hard to deny to the few 
privileges and responsibilities which 
are incompatible with the welfare of 
the many; it may be unreasonable to 
expect a thoughtless generation to take 
heed for a morrow to which they them- 
selves will not attain, and in which it 
appears extremely unlikely they will be 
represented even vicariously. But, if 
every form of higher civilization, heed- 
less of far gain, persists in withdraw- 
ing its women from the homes and in 
throwing them into the competitive 
struggle for existence, or the political 
organization of the country, that form 
of civilization carries with it the seeds 
of its own destruction. It will have 
its day and cease to be, and the de- 
cline will begin when society coun- 
tenances the faster reproduction of the 
unfit, and when members of that soci- 
ety seek to exchange a sphere of action 
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and influence for which they were obvi- 
ously created, for other occupations 
which can be undertaken as well or 
better by those who have behind them 
the natural equipment and a long tra- 
dition of honorable service in those 
directions. Moreover, between men 
and women there can be no reciprocity 
of interchange in the fulfilment of 
their definitely allotted natural func- 
tions. No amount of public service, 
however efficiently rendered, can com- 
pensate for the loss of the sons and 
daughters who should be born into the 
world, the sons themselves to perform 
that public service, and the daughters 
to carry on and perpetuate the glorious 
labors of family life. 


Besides the two movements we have 
dealt with, the past thirty years have 
seen a considerable change in the gen- 
eral habits and customs of large sec- 
tions of the people. 

Each age has accused itself of in- 
creasing luxury. The natural and 
legitimate growth in comfort as the 
arts improve is no new phenomenon. 
But the special forms that rising cut- 
lay has assumed of late years have 
tended to intensify the restlessness 
and desire for change and excitement, 
the gratification of which is made pos- 
sible by our constantly improved means 
of locomotion and communication. The 
care of a growing family is incompat- 
ible with the perpetual motion now 
fashionable in some sections of the 
community; it is incompatible with un- 
ceasing social activity, with continual 
travel, with a restless life. The en- 
trance into the upper ranks of our na- 
tion of increasing numbers of those 
whose newly acquired wealth is not 
associated with definite territorial as- 
sociations, and the attendant local du- 
ties and responsibilities, has doubtless 
affected the habits of the whole, and 
led to a growing inclination towards 
the life of restless movement made 
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easy by the possession of wealth un- 
connected with any one neighborhood. 
It is perhaps significant that, as we 
have shown above, there is less sign of 
decreasing birth-rate in the families of 
the clergy, who, apart from any special 
sense of moral responsibility, are, by 
the nature of their office, debarred 
from constant journeyings, while their 
wives find ready to their hand a suf- 
ficient external field of activity and in- 
fluence in the domestic life of their 
husbands’ parishes. 


The thoughts here put forward are 
only a few among those suggested by 
the declining birth-rite of the success- 
ful classes in all ranks of life. Many 
other contributory causes for the de- 
cline might be suggested. The facts 
remain, and write large on the wall 
the downfall of our race. Can the na- 
tion be warned in time? Will it heed 
the warning when it hears? 

Unconsciously the present wrongly 
directed selection has been allowed to 
grow up; consciously the process must 
be reversed by individual effort as well 
as by social legislation. 

It is not alone in the more prominent 
or wealthier section of the community 
that reform is needed. Ability is still 
to be found in all ranks except perhaps 
in the lowest stratum of the people. 
Early marriages and large families 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 


must be encouraged in all ways among 
our healthy, good stocks, and discour- 
aged among those that are unsound 
either in mind or body. More can be 
done by quiet individual effort and ex- 
ample than is perhaps recognized. At 
first sight it seems that each individual 
can do so little, the forces telling 
against reform are so potent. Nothing 
but an improved sense of social re- 
sponsibility can be effective, and social 
responsibility is often a weak motive 
when it clashes with individual selfish- 
ness, comfort and convenience. 

Yet the sense of duty is not dead in 
our nation: do not let us despair of 
appealing to it today. A clearer ap- 
preciation is needed of the dignity and 
importance of bringing up well a fam- 
ily, in nature and nurture fit to carry 
on good traditions, and large enough 
to spend freely the lives of its members 
for the good of England and the human 
race; a keener feeling of responsibility 
to the future in the choice of mates, 
a livelier sense of the renewed empha- 
sis which modern biological investi- 
gations of the phenomena of hered- 
ity give to the age-long warning 
of the Church, that marriage is not to 
be “taken in hand unadvisedly, lightly, 
or wantonly, but reverently, discreetly, 
advisedly, soberly, in the fear of God” 
and knowledge of His laws. 


W. C. D. and C. D. Whetham, Cambridge. 
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She is eighty years old and upwards, 
but she looks a fresh sixty; and, if you 
are fortunate enough to be of her in- 
ner friendship, you will find that she 
has the heart of a young woman—of a 
very exceptional young woman. If 
you, being some thirty or forty or fifty 
years her junior, speak to her out of 
the depths of your heart, she will 
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answer you—deep answering deep. 
She is rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed, silver- 
haired; and she has the erect carriage 
of a young woman. If she was a 
queen or a duchess you would say to 
yourself that blood tells. Few. queens 
and few duchesses, one is tolerably 
sure, can have had her graciousness 
and sweetness. In my own experience 
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I have known nothing like her, young 
nor old, and one says of her with the 
old poet: 


I think Nature has lost the mould 
Where she her shape did take. 


Perhaps one understands better how 
she comes to be what she is, having 
heard that she may claim kin with one 
of the noblest of the Elizabethans, 
whose name was once hers. “You 
meaner beauties of the night,” one 
murmurs, seeing her graciousness and 
remembering one of the most exquisite 
tributes ever paid to a woman, and 
paid by him of whom she was name- 
sake. 

You see her in her beautiful old 
house, colored by the centuries, its 
long, low, kindly front bending a little, 
as though the hand of Time leaning 
upon it lightly constrained it, and it 
makes her a lovely background. Four 
hundred years it has stood in sun and 
shade behind its railings of beautiful 
floriated ironwork, sheltered by its row 
of giant elms. The garden is dim and 
rich, with little heart-shaped and dia- 
mond-shaped beds cut in the green- 
sward. Its mulberry trees, hollow at 
the heart and supported by clamped 
iron bands, drop their luscious crim- 
son fruits year after year in a great 
profusion. In spring there are hedges 
of rhododendron, the first of the kind 
to be grown in England, planted here 
by a traveller who carried the seed or 
the plant from China some hundred 
and fifty years ago. The mauve bloom 
is a beautiful thing to see. The quiet 
old gables of the house stand up be- 
yond the roses and lilies and the dim 
ordered richness of the garden, as 
beautiful in old age as its mistress. 
The old garden and the old house with 
the dim, beautiful rooms make a lovely 
setting for her. When she receives you 
there you are aware of what a great 
influence manners may be in the his- 
tory of the world and peoples. More 


than beauty, rank, wealth, power, in- 
tellect, manners maketh man. Man- 
ners make a golden cloak and a golden 
atmosphere which, more than any 
other of the gifts and graces, win hom- 
age and love. 

If I were asked to define her pre- 
dominant quality I should put it as a 
passionate kindness, if it be not amiss 
to speak of passion in conjunction with 
that lovely placidity of age which has 
nothing of decay about it. But the 
kindness is so intense as to suggest a 
white flame. The word “kind” is for 
ever on her lips, and gains a new 
beauty in her speaking of it. “You 
are so kind,” she says, from whom all 
kindness proceeds; and there is hardly 
anyone or anything outside her kind- 
ness. 

One likes to think of the many years 
during which her kindness has been a 
shield and a protection to many; to the 
lower creation as well as to humanity. 
Almost the first thing I heard of her, 
before her light had shone on myself, 
was from the driver of a station-fly. 
There are hills in our beautiful coun- 
try, straight up and down hills like the 
walls of a house, making beautiful val- 
leys, but cruelly hard on the horses. 
A nervous horse has been known many 
times to refuse the perpendicular as- 
cent. About Bank Holiday time you 
shall see it scaled by a lean horse 
with a cargo of Londoners behind—six 
or eight men it may be, with perhaps 
a sprinkling of women and children— 
which sets you to thinking on a new 
Dante’s Circle, where presumably one 
man shall draw six or eight horses. 
“Bless yer ‘eart,” says the flyman, 
“they don’t care. An ’oss is an ’oss to 
them! They don’t light down at no 
ills.” 

“Tell them,” says she, “that the Lady 
of the Manor always walks up.” 

She always does walk up, despite 
her more than eighty years and a 
weakness of her dear old heart, which 
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has felt so much and loved so much in 
those eighty years that it must needs 
be a little tired. 

“Tell them that the Lady of the Manor 
always walks up.” 

How delicious it is in its appeal to 
human weakness! One can imagine 
some of the Londoners, overawed by 
the high-sounding title, getting down 
at the hill’s foot and walking up. And 
there is hardly a creature in the coun- 
try who will go up the worst hills be- 
hind the horses seeing that the Lady 
of the Manor always walks up! 

There is a certain book called “Black 
Beauty,” which inculcates, most suc- 
cessfully, I am told, the duty of kind- 
ness to horses. She has deposited the 
book in many hundreds of London 
cabs. Someone had a humorous vis- 
ion of hundreds of cabmen arriving at 
Scotland Yard with hundreds of cop- 
ies of “Black Beauty,” found in their 
cabs, to be restored to the rightful 
owners. 

Once she found a poor dog, in blaz- 
ing sunshine, tied to a stake in the 
middle of a field, without shelter, with- 
out water, and untied him, and bathed 
his poor head, and took him away with 
her. I should like to have heard what 
she said to the human being responsi- 
ble—and I wonder if he was her tenant 
—for her wrath could be magnificent. 

And this brings me to the dominance 
without which her sweetness would be 
less than queenly. She had been a 
widow for several years, and since she 
is sonless, and alas! childless, she has 
to be king and queen as well. She 
has much property and many manorial 
rights; and to some people it may have 
Seemed easy enough to wrest this or 
that concession from a woman. But 
She has held her rights, the rights of 
those who are to come after her, like a 
queen. I should not care to be the 
man who dared to flout her. 

She prefers to be the mother rather 
than the queen, and her motherliness 


leans over all those who come to dwell 
in her precincts. I think she could not 
bear anyone to be sick or sorry or 
neglected or solitary if her motherli- 
ness could reach them, which makes it 
a singularly sociable country and a 
more than usually kindly one. She 
gives the example of a great charity. 
You could not well displease her more 
than by an unkindness or an unchar- 
itable speech. I have heard of such 
being made at her table, and of the 
deft way she rebuked it by a gentle 
praise of the one belittled. 

Her motherhood is over the place as 
well as the people. In the next vil- 
lage, where she is not, there is no such 
amity as prevails under her sway, 
though she is also Lady of its manor, 
and there is still the garden of her 
Manor House, where Cardinal Wolsey 
walked of a Shakespearean day. The 
loveliest common in England stretches 
before her door. It is soft as velvet 
under the foot. In May it is a golden 
common for the gorse, and smells like 
all nutty essences drenched in honey. 
A little later there will be green seas 
of bracken. In autumn, before the 
bracken turns, there are sheets of pur- 
ple ling. There are great stretches of 
the bracken and the gorse and the 
ling, through which are many paths 
and here and there an historic tree. 
There is the tree under which Richard: 
Crookback sat his horse while he 
cursed the women of the village who 
had mocked at his hump, decreeing for 
their punishment that no woman 
should inherit from her husband; 
which law survives to this day, for 
all a man has goes to his son or to his 
nearest male relative. I found a phil- 
osophic tramp there one day last au- 
tumn, lying on a purple bed fit for a 
king, who remarked to me that he 
didn’t want no ’ouses so long as the 
fine weather stayed, and when it went 
there was the ’Ouse. 

You may lose yourself among the 
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gorse paths and find yourself again 
by the landmark of the two tall Scotch 
firs which are called the Sisters. Or 
you may come out presently among 
the magnificent trees, for this is the 
county of trees. The pines smell won- 
derfully in the hot sun, and the decid- 
uous forest trees make lovely vistas 
and arcades. One is reminded of the 
ages of faith in the naming of the 
Mounts, the little hillocks on which are 
grouped six or eight pine trees. They 
are only mounts to-day, but one sus- 
pects that they were once the Mount of 
Olives and the Mount of Calvary. 
Round the Fish Pond stand grouped 
the Twelve Apostles, twelve splendid 
beeches, or at least eleven and a 
younger one planted there to fill the 
gap made by some winter storm. 
Lovely are the pond and the Twelve 
Apostles, whether in the greenery of 
spring, the dark splendor of summer, 
the scarlet and orange of autumn, or 
the crowning loveliness of the bare 
boughs, and like what one dreams of 
Fairyland. The place is always quite 
solitary, except it might be for a vil- 
lage child, or, in these days of sum- 
mer, a nurse and her charges sitting 
under a tree. No wonder she who is 
Queen of the Common loves it like a 
living thing. 

And that reminds me of an odd 
thing. The pond, guarded by the 
Twelve Apostles, is a great breeding- 
place for frogs. When they have 
passed the tadpole stage and the heat 
of summer begins to dry the pond, 
making the position somewhat con- 
gested, the frogs leave the pond, and, 
hopping across the common, travel by 
way of the Manor House and 
its garden to the _ river, some 
three miles away. Or at least 
it is said that they go to the 
river. No one has followed them be- 
yond the Manor House garden to see. 
Sut it is certain that a long proces- 
sion of them passes in at the Manor 


House hall-door, which stands open 
pretty well all the year round, and out 
at the garden door which gives you a 
lovely vista as you stand outside gaz- 
ing on green retreats, “a deare secret 
greenesse.” 

There is a day in autumn, just about 
the time it begins to be a little mourn- 
ful and the country needs something 
to cheer it, when the Hunt meets on 
the common. It is a gay and cheerful 
scene—horses and hounds, and the 
searlet-coated hunting men, and the 
huntsman and the whipper-in, and the 
people who come to look on in car- 
riages or afoot. It is all grouped 
about the Manor House gates; and the 
scene brings a strange delight and ex- 
hilaration with it. Then, as at a sig- 
nal, though I saw none, the beautiful 
iron gates open and the most beautiful 
old lady in the world comes out and 
speaks graciously to this one and that 
one; and refreshments are carried 
round, and, these partaken of, the bus!l- 
ness of the day begins. 

She is lavishly hospitable and enter- 
tains all the year round. Beautiful 
it is to see her wait on her guests; and 
I confess I was rather scandalized at 
first to see her carry chairs and find 
places. Later I understood that it 
was her will, and none thinks of dis- 
puting her will. She is an exquisite 
hostess. Not the lowliest nor the least 
is overlooked or forgotten. Whether 
her hospitality is official or personal it 
is the same; whether she waits on the 
Brigade boys, to whom she gives a 
tea on the common, or on special, hon- 
ored guests of her own, it is always 
the same. 

It seems a sacrilege to think of age 
in her connection. She does not think 
of it herself, although she has been 
known to speak of “a chit of thirty.” 
She postpones the day of wearing 
glasses, “not liking to begin too soon,” 
and she has been known to ascribe to 
influenza the cessation of her walking 
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powers. She keeps old age at bay 
by her great heart and courage, and 
also by her trust of the elements, 
which are kindly to those who trust 
them. Younger women grumble at the 
tenuity of the rug with which she and 
they protect their knees against a win- 
ter blast when she drives in her open 
carriage, as she will nearly every day 
of the year. You meet her driving fif- 
teen miles in an open carriage in such 
a North-easter as makes a younger 
person cling to the shelter of the 
hedge; nor will she look pinched and 
miserable as her younger companion 
very likely will. No, indeed; the wind 
wili have only set fresh roses in her 
beautiful old face. 

She is almost old-fashionedly femi- 
nine so far as her own tastes are re- 
garded, though she is so great minded 
and hearted that she will have toler- 
ance even for a Suffragist. Yet she 
is very masculine. She is, in fact, 
that blend of the man and the woman 
which makes up the fine flower of hu- 
man nature. She is in a manner of 
speaking full-blooded. A staunch 
Churchwoman, a sound Tory, she 
would have little sympathy with the 
thin-blooded virtues which one asso- 
ciates somehow with Radicalism and 
the Nonconformist conscience. She 
likes people to enjoy their wine, for 
instance, and would think it unworthy 
of a gentleman to be a total abstainer. 
The punch given at her annual tenants’ 
dinner, brewed after a famous recipe, 
is a drink for giants and fighting men. 
She loves sport—indeed, she hunted till 
she was sixty and sat out the last 
Eton and Harrow match in floods of 
rain. She was only afraid her visit- 
ors might think the weather prohib- 
itive; and that was a shrewd and 
kindly one who, watching the disap- 
pointment of her face while the morn- 
ing hours darkened, said cheerfully at 
last, as one might to an expectant 
child: “Well, never mind, let us go 


all the same.” And go she did, and 
missed no point of the play despite 
the downpour. 

To be sure she is little more than a 
girl by the old cricketer who is her 
near neighbor, who played his first 
match for Harrow in ’32, and captured 
Harrow against Eton in °36, and has 
never missed a match since. He re- 
sents not being invited even to late 
Bridge parties with supper to follow. 
“I mightn’t go,” he says, “but I like 
to be asked.” They were certainly 
giants in those days, and our age 
seems sadly puny by comparison. 

She has that quality without which 
no human being, whatever his or her 
gifts, is complete—the delightful sense 
of humor. She has a fresh, overflow- 
ing sense of humor, and she has a 
charming wit. There Is positive gen- 
ius in her capacity for saying the right 
thing. To the parents of a small boy 
who had made his third run-away from 
school she, with her dear old hand 
on theirs, said: “My dears, but how 
very flattering!” What a contrast to 
the excellent bourgeoisie who, to a man, 
or a2 woman, suggested the stick! For- 
tunately the bourgeoisie have not often 
fine and delicate stuff to handle. The 
same little runaway, having had a 
stand-up fight with a boy, younger, in- 
deed, than himself, but of quite abnor- 
mal weight and height, because of the 
young giant’s good-natured but some- 
what dangerous gambols with the 
small girls—you could as well imagine 
a steam-roller gambolling—was pitched 
into all round because the fight had 
taken place on a festive occasion, and 
had only not been serious since the 
grown-ups had separated the combat- 
ants. Said the youngest old lady in 
the world to the smaller combat- 
ant: 

“Was it a good fight? And what a 
pity it wasn’t fought out! For the 
honor of our village I should have 
liked my boy to win.” 
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There would be small sympathy tbere 
with Disarmament or Peace Society, 
any more than with Vegetarianism, or 
Total Abstinence, or any other 
fad. 

She is devoted to children and waits 
on them hand and foot. There is one 
child whom she sometimes has to 
lunch, who, being an only child, lives 
in a world of imaginary persons. 
There is the Prince. Of course, when 
Ruth comes to lunch the Prince also is 
invited. He is visible only to Ruth 
and his hostess; but of course he must 
be there, for his place is set and his 
plate is put before him; and even 
though the food does not seem to dis- 
appear, princes, especially fairy 
princes, have sometimes delicate appe- 
tites, you know. After the lunch the 
most gracious hostess in the world has 
been known to dance with the Prince, 
setting to partners charmingly and do- 
ing everything a small imperious child 
suggests as though she were not the 
Queen; and a Fairy Queen and a 
Fairy Godmother at that. 

She never misses a joke, and her 
laughter is fresher than a girl’s. She 
has been known to rush into a dread 


Silence at a dull dinner-table with a 
joke which, she confessed ruefully, 
was misunderstood after all. To be 
sure it was misunderstood. Good 


commonplace people could not be ex- 
pected to understand a jest on the lips 
of eighty, nor to see how beautiful a 
thing it is when the spirit asserts its 
everlasting youth, laughing in the 
grim faces of the years. 

By the way, when I talked of chil- 
dren I should have mentioned the child 
of the house, the little gentle spirit 
which seems somehow to keep it in in- 
nocent guardianship. Her _ portrait 
hangs in the dim, rich, sweetly 
scented drawing-room, a little stiff 
figure swathed in white satin, with 
more than a suspicion of stays. Lit- 
tle Mary M., the only child born in the 
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(Manor House for two hundred years, 
lies buried, side by side with a Cru- 
sader and his wife, in the church of 
the neighboring village. She was five 
years old when she died; and when I 
look at her I think of Evelyn’s son, 
“that pretty person,” who died also at 
five, pressed down by a premature 
weight of learning. Also I think of 
the lovely epitaph on a child at Reigate 
Churehyard, which somehow I asso- 
ciate with Mary M. in her white satin 
gown: 


In quiete sleepe here lies the dear re- 
mayne 

Of a sweet Babe her father’s joye and 
payne. 

A pretty Infant, loved and lovynge, she 

Was Bewtye’s abstract, Love's epit- 
ome. 

A Lyttle Volvme but divine, whearein 

Were seen both Paradise and Cherv- 
bin. 

While she lived heare which was bvt 
lyttle space 

A few shorte years Earth had a heav- 
enly face. 

And dead she lookt a lovelye piece of 
claye 

After her shinynge soule was fled 
awaye. 

Reader, had’st thou her dissolvtion 
seene 

Thou would’st have wept had’st thou 
this marble beene. 


Mary M. and the wonderful old Lady 
of the House. They seem to me in- 
timately wrought with the atmosphere 
of the house and a part of its fabric, 
and I cannot think of it without the 
one and the other. 

I have said of her that some great 
hand should have limned her. She 
ought to stand in literature as certaip 
beautiful old ladies stand in art; as, in 
our own days, Whistler’s portrait of his 
mother and Sargent’s portrait of Miss 
Octavia Hill. No writer and _ no 
painter could have a more delightfu! 
subject. A great poet or painter 
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might have done justice to her infinite 
variety. None knows better than my- 


self the inadequacy of my poor treat- 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


ment. But I am glad that a good 
Fate and a good Fortune led me to 
know her. 

Katharine Tynan. 





MIRAHUANO. 


Why Silvio Sanchez got the name of 
Mirahuano was difficult to say. Per- 
haps for the same reason that the 
Arabs call lead “the light,” for cer- 
tainly he was the blackest of his race, 
a tall, lop-sided negro, with elephan- 
tine ears, thick lips, teeth like a nar- 
whale’s tusks, and Mirahuano is a cot- 
tony, white stuff used to fill cushions, 
and light as thistledown. Although he 
was so black and so uncouth, he had 
the sweetest smile imaginable, and 
through his eyes, which at first sight 
looked hideous, with their saffron-col- 
ored whites, there shone a light, as if 
a spirit chained in the dungeon of his 
flesh was struggling to be free. A 
citizen of a republic in which by the- 
ory all men were free and equal by 
the law, the stronger canon enacted by 
humanity, confirmed by prejudice, and 
enforced by centuries of use, had set 
a bar between him and his white 
brethren in the Lord, which nothing, 
neither his talents, lovable nature, nor 
the esteem of every one who knew him, 
could ever draw aside. Fate having 
doubly cursed him with a black skin 
and an aspiring intellect, he passed his 
life, just as a fish might live in an 
aquarium, or a caged bird, if they had 
been brought up to think intelligently 
on their lost liberty. 

The kindly customs of the republic, 
either derived from democratic Spain 
or taken unawares from the gentler 
races of the New World, admitted him, 
partly by virtue of his talents, for he 
was born a poet, in a land where all 
write verses, on almost equal terms to 
the society of men. Still there were 
little differences that they observed as 


if by instinct, almost involuntarily, due 
partly to the lack of human dignity 
conspicuous in his race; a lack which 
in his case, as if the very powers of na- 
ture were in league against him, 
seemed intensified, and made him, as 
it were, on one hand an archetype, so 
negroid that he almost seemed an ape, 
and yet in intellect superior to the ma- 
jority of those who laughed at him. 
No one was ever heard to call him Don, 
and yet the roughest muleteer from 
Anti6quia claimed and received the ti- 
tle as a right, as soon as he had made 
sufficient money to purchase a black 
coat. 

In the interminable sessions in the 
cafés, where men sat talking politics 
by hours, or broached their theories at 
great length, on poetry, on interna- 
tional law, on government, on litera- 
ture and art, with much gesticulation, 
and with their voices raised to their 
highest pitch—for arguments are twice 
as cogent when delivered shrilly, and 
with much banging on the table—the 
uncouth negro did not suffer in his 
pride, for there he shouted with the 
rest, and plunged into a world of dia- 
lectics with the best of them. His 
Calvary came later, for when at last 
the apologetic Genoese who kept the 
café, politely told his customers that 
it was time to close, and all strolled 
out together through the arcaded, si- 
lent streets built by the Conquerors, 
and stood about for a last wrangle in 
the plaza, under the China trees, as 
sometimes happened, one or two would 
go away together to finish off their 
talk at home. Then Mirahuano si- 
lently would walk away, watching the 
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about the bushes, and 
“Buenas 


fireflies flash 
with a friendly shout of 
noches, Mirahuano” ringing in his ears 
from the last of his companions as 
they stood on the threshold of their 
houses, holding the door wide open by 
the huge, iron knocker, screwed high 
up, so that man upon his mule could 
lift it easily. 

Beyond that threshold he was never 
asked, except on business, for there 
dwelt the white women, who were at 
once his adoration and despair. With 
them no talents, no kindliness or gen- 
erosity of character, had any weight. 
They treated him, upon the rare occa- 
sions when he recited of his 
own composition at some function, 
with grave courtesy, for it was due to 
their own self-respect to do so, but as 
a being of another generation to them- 
selves, who had, for so their priests in- 
formed them, an immortal soul, which 
after death, might be as worthy of sal- 
vation as thelr own, in its Creator's 


verses 


eyes. 

He, though he knew exactly his po- 
sition, midway between that of the 
higher animals and man, was yet un- 
able to resist the peculiar fascination 
that a white woman seems to have for 
those of colored blood. Those of his 
friends who had his interests at heart, 
and were admirers of his talents, ar- 
gued in vain, and pointed out that he 
was certain to bring trouble on his 
head if he attempted to presume upon 
his education and tried to be accepted 
as a man, 

His means permitted him to live a 
relatively idle life, and as he read all 
kinds of books in French and Spanish, 
his intellect always expanded, and it 
was natural enough that he should 
think himself the equal of the best, un- 
less he happened to take up a looking- 
glass, and saw the injustice which 
from his birth, both God and man had 
wrought upon him. As now and then 
he published poems, which, in a coun- 
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try where all write, were still above 
the average of those his brethren in 
the muses penned (for all the whiteness 
of their skins), his name was noised 
abroad, and he was styled in newspa- 
pers the Black Alczeus, the Lute of Af- 
rica, and a variety of other epithets, 
according to the lack of taste of those 
who make all things ridiculous which 
their fell pens approach. 

The Floral Games were due. On 
such occasions, poets write on themes 
such as “To the Immortal Memory of 
the Liberator,” or dedicate their lyrics 
to the “Souls of those who fell at 
Mancavélica,” or simply head their 
stuff, “Dolores,” “Una Flor Marchita,”’ 
or something of the sort. Poets of all 
dimensions leave their counting- 
houses, banks, regiments, and public 
offices, and with their brows all 
“wreathed in roses,” as the local papers 
say, flock to the “flowery strife.’”’ All 
are attired in black, all wear tall hats, 
and all bear white kid gloves, sticky 
with heat, and generally a size or two 
too large for those who carry them. 

Each poet in the breast-pocket of his 
long frock-coat has a large roll of pa- 
per in which in a clear hand are writ- 
ten out the verses that are te make his 
name immortal, and crown his brow 
with flowers. 

Now and again their 
furtively to touch the 
scrolls, just as a man riding at night 
in dangerous country, now and then 
feels at the butt of his revolver to as- 
sure himself that it is there, when his 
horse pricks his ears, or any of the 
inexplicable, mysterious noises of the 
night perplex and startle him. On this 
occasion, after the other sports, the 
running at the ring, the feats of horse- 
manship, in which men stopped their 
horses short, before a wall, making 
them rear and place their feet upon 
the top, the tailing of the bulls, and 
all the other feats which Spanish 
Americans love to train their horses to 


hands steal 
precious 
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perform, were over, the poets all ad- 
vanced. In the fierce sun they 
marched, looking a little like a band 
of undertaker’s mutes at an old-fash- 
joned funeral, and stood in line before 
the jury, and each man in his turn 
read out his verses, swelling his voice, 
and rolling all the adjectives, like a de- 
licious morsel, on his tongue. The au- 
dience now and then burst out into ap- 
plause, when some well-worn and well- 
remembered tag treating of liberty, 
calling upon the Muses for their help, 
or speaking of the crimson glow, like 
blood of the oppressor, which tinged 
the Andean snows, making them blush 
incarnadine, or when a stanza dwelling 
on alabaster bosoms, teeth white as 
pearls, and eyes as black as those the 
Houris flash in Paradise, struck their 
delighted ears. All read and stood 
aside to wait, looking a little sourly on 
their fellow-competitors, or with their 
eyes fixed on a girl, the daughter of a 
Senator, who, dressed in white, sat in 
a box, beside her father, ready to 
crown the successful poet with a limp 
wreath of flowers. The last to read 
was Mirahuano, and the Master of the 
Ceremonies, after due clearing of his 
throat, read out his title, “Movements 
of the Soul.” Holding his hat in his 
left hand, and with the perspiration, 
which in a negro looks white and re- 
volting to our eyes, standing in beads 
upon his face, and in the thick and 
guttural tones of all his race, the poet 
nervously began. 

At first the audience maintained that 
hostile air which every audience puts 
on to those it does not know. This 
gradually gave place to one of inter- 
est, as it appeared the verses all ran 
smoothly; and this again altered 
as the figure of the uncouth ne- 
gro grew familiar to them. As he 
read on, tracing the movements of the 
soul, confined and fettered in the flesh, 
lacking advancement in its due devel- 
opment owing to circumstances affect- 


ing not itself, but the mere prison of 
the body, a prison that it must endure 
perforce, so that it may be born, and 
which it leaves unwillingly at last, so 
strong is habit, even to the soul, the 
listeners recognized that they were 
listening to a poet, and gazed upon 
him in astonishment, just as_ the 
men of Athens may have gazed on 
the mean-looking little Jew, who, beck- 
oning with his head, after the manner 
of the natural orator, compelled their 
Silence in the Agora. The poet fin- 
ished in a blaze of rhetoric after the 
fashion that the Latin race in the re- 
publics of America demands, depicting 
a free soul, freed from the bonds that 
race, sex, or conditions have imposed 
on it, free to enjoy, to dare, to plan, 
free to work out its own salvation, free 
to soar upwards and to love. 

He ceased, and a loud “Viva!” rent 
the air, and though some of the men 
of property were evidently shocked at 
the implied intrusion of a mere negro 
soul into an Empyrean, where their 
own would soon have atrophied, the 
poor, and all the younger generation— 
for in America, whatever men become 
in after-life, in youth they are all red 
republicans—broke out into applause. 

Long did the jury talk the poems 
over, weighing judiciously the pros 
and cons, but from the first it was 
quite clear that Mirahuano’s compos!- 
tion would receive most votes. 

Again the Master of Ceremonies 
stood up, and in dead silence, pro- 
claimed the prize had been adjudged 
to Sefior Sanchez and that he was re- 
quested to step forward and be 
crowned, 

Shoving his papers hastily into his 
pocket, and clinging to his hat, just 
as a drowning sailor clutches fast a 
plank, the poet shuffled up towards the 
box in which the jury sat, and stood 
half proudly, half shamefacedly, to lis- 
ten to the set oration which the Pres- 
ident of the Floral Games stood ready 
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to pronounce. Clearing his throat, he 
welcomed to Parnassus’ heights an- 
other poet. He was proud that one 
of their own town had won the prize. 
The Muses all rejoiced; Apollo had re- 
strung his lyre and now stretched out 
his hand to welcome in the son of Af- 
rica. The eternal verities stood once 
more justified; liberty, poetry, and 
peace had their true home in the Re- 
public. Europe might boast its 
Dantes and Shakkispers, its Lopes, 
Ariostos, and the rest, but Costaguano 
need not fear their rivalry, whilst 
poets such as Mira—he should say as 
Silvio Sanchez—still raised their pzeans 
to the great and invisible. 

He could say more, much more, but 
words, what were they in the face of 
genius?—so he would bring his dis- 
course to a close by welcoming again 
the youngest brother of the lyre into 
the Muses’ court. Now he would call 
upon the fairest of the fair, the Sefior- 
ita Nieves Figueroa, to place the laurel 
on the poet’s brow. 

Applause broke out, rather con- 
strainedly, and chiefly amongst those 
who by the virtue of their station were 
able to express their feelings easily, 
really liked Mirahuano, and possibly 
admired the poem they had heard, that 
is as much of it as they had under- 
stood. 

Dressed all in white, with a mantilla 
of white lace upon her head, fastened 
high on her hair to a tall comb, shy 
and yet self-possessed, the Seiforita 
Nieves Figueroa advanced, holding a 
crown of laurel leaves, with a large 
silver ornament, shaped like a lyre, in 
front of it, and with long ribbons of 
the national colors hanging down be- 
hind. Her jet-black hair was glossy 
as a raven’s wing. Her olive skin and 
almond eyes were thrown into relief 
by her white clothes, and gave her 
somewhat of the air of a fly dropped 
in milk, or a black bird in snow. 
Clearly she was embarrassed by the 
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appearance of the man she had to 
crown, who, on his side, stood quiver- 
ing with excitement at his victory, and 
the approach of the young girl. 

Raising the crown, she placed it on 
the negro’s head, where it hung awk- 
wardly, half covering his eyes, and 
giving him the look as of a bull, when 
a skilled bull-fighter has placed a pair 
of banderillas in his neck. Murmur- 
ing something about the Muses, poetry, 
and a lyre, she gracefully stepped 
back, and Mirahuano shuffled off, hav- 
ing received, as he himself observed, 
“besides the wreath, an arrow in his 
heart.” 

From that day forth he was her 
slave, that is in theory, for naturally 
he never had the chance to speak to 
her, although no doubt she heard about 
his passion, and perhaps laughed with 
her friends about the ungainly figure 
she had crowned. Debarred from al! 
chance of speech with her he called 
the “objective of his soul,” dressed in 
his best, he called each Thursday 
morning at Sefior Figueroa’s house to 
deliver personally a copy of his verses 
tied with blue ribbons, at the door. 
The door was duly opened and the 
verses handed in for months, and all 
the town knew and talked of the infat- 
uation of the negro poet, who for his 
part could have had no illusions on 
the subject, for from the moment of 
the Floral Games he had never spoken 
to the girl except, as he said, “by the 
road to Parnassus,” which after all is 
a path, circuitous enough in matters 
of the heart. 

His life was passed between the lit- 
tle house, buried in orange and banana 
trees, where his old mother, with her 
head wrapped in a colored pocket- 
handkerchief, sat all the day, balanced 
against the wall in an old, high-backed 
chair, watching his sisters pounding 
maize in a high, hardwood mortar, 
with their chemises slipping off their 
shoulders, and the Café del Siglo, 
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where all the poets used to spend their 
time. 

Poets and verse-makers were as 
much jumbled up in people’s minds in 
the republic as they are here, and any 
one who had a rhyming dictionary and 
the sufficient strength of wrist to wield 
a pep, wrote reams of stuff about the 
pangs of love, the moon, water, and 
flashing eyes, with much of liberty and 
dying for their native land. When 
they once fell into the habit, it was 
as hard of cure as drinking, especially 
as most of them had comfortable 
homes, though they all talked of what 
they underwent in the Bohemia to 
which they were condemned. For 
hours they used to sit and talk, read- 
ing their verses out to one another or 
with their hats drawn down upon their 
brows to signify their state. 

To these reunions of the soul, for so 
they styled them, Mirahuano came, 
sitting a little diffidently upon his 
chair, and now and then reciting his 
own verse, which to speak truth was 
far above the rest of the weak, wordy 
trash produced so lavishly. As it cost 
nothing to be kind to him, for he 
would never take even a cup of coffee, 
unless he paid for it himself, they used 
him kindly, letting him sit and read 
when they were tired, help them to 
consonants, and generally behave as a 
light porter to the Muses, as he defined 
it in his half-melancholy, half-philoso- 
phizing vein. 

One night, as they sat late, compas- 
sionating one another on their past 
luck, and all declaiming against envy 
and the indifference of a commercial 
world, whilst the tired waiters dozed, 
seated before the tables with their 
heads resting on the marble tops, and 
as the flies, mosquitoes, and the “vin- 
chucas” made life miserable, their 
talk drew round towards the hypo- 
thetical Bohemia in which they 
dreamed they lived. Poor Mirahuano, 
who had sat silently wiping his face 


at intervals with a red pocket-handker- 
chief—for in common with the highest 
and the lowest of his kind he loved 
bright colors—drew near, and, sitting 
down among the poets, listened to their 
talk. The heavy air outside was filled 
with the rank perfume of the tropic 
vegetation. The fireflies flashed 
among the thickets of bambovus, and 
now and then a night-jar uttered its 
harsh note. 

In the bright moonlight, men slept 
on the stucco benches in the plaza, 
with their faces downwards, and the 
whole town was silent except where 
now and then some traveller upon his 
mule passed by, the tick-tack of the 
footfalls of his beast, clattering rhyth- 
mically, in its artificial pace, and send- 
ing up a trail of sparks as it passed 
through the silent streets. Nature ap- 
peared perturbed, as she does some- 
times in the tropics, and as if just 
about to be convulsed in the throes of 
a catastrophe. Inside the café men 
felt the strain, and it seemed natural 
to them, when Mirahuano, rising to his 
feet, his lips blue, and his face livid 
with emotion, exclaimed, “Talk of Bo- 
hemia, what is yours to mine! Mine 
is threefold. A poet, poor and black. 
The last eats up the rest, includes 
them, stultifies you and your lives.” 
He paused and, no one answering, un- 
conscious that the waiters awakened 
by his tones were looking at him, half 
in alarm, half in amazement, broke out 
again. “Bohemia! Think of my life; 
my very God is white, made in your 
image, imposed upon my race by 
yours. His menacing pale face has 
haunted me from childhood, hard and 
unsympathetic, and looking just as if 
He scorned us whom you e¢all His 
children, although we know it is un- 
true. Your laws are all a lie. His 
too, unless it is that you have falsified 
them in your own interests and to 
keep us slaves.” 

Seizing his hat, he walked out of 
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the café without a salutation, leaving 
the company dumb with amazement, 
looking upon each other as the inhab- 
itants of some village built on the 
slopes of a volcano long quiescent, 
may look, when from the bowels of the 
sleeping mountain a stream of lava 
shoots into the sky. His brothers in 
the Muses missed him from his accus- 
tomed haunts for two or three days, 
and then a countryman reported he 
had seen in the backwater of a stream, 
an object which he had thought was a 
dead bullock or a cow. Wishing to 
secure the hide, he had lassoed it, and 
to his great astonishment he found it 
was the body of a negro, dressed in 
black clothes, as he said, just as good 
as those worn by the President. Be- 
ing of a thrifty turn of mind, he had 
The English Review. 


stripped them off and sold them at a 
pulperia, when he had dried them in 
the sun, 

It seemed to him fortuitous that a 
black rascal, who in all his life had 
never done a stroke of work, but 
walked about, just like a gentleman, 
making a lot of silly rhymes, at last 
should be of use to a white Christian 
such as he was himself, white, as the 
proverb says, on all four sides. 

He added, as he stood beside his 
half-wild colt, keeping a watchful eye 


upon its eye, and a firm hand upon. 


his raw-hide halter, that as a negro’s 
hide was of no value, he pushed the 
body back into the stream, and had 
no doubt that it would soon be eaten 
up by the caimans. 

R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
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The Imperial Press Conference, 
held last June, disclosed a warmth 
of feeling on either side which 
could not but be grateful to the friends 
of our Empire. To know all is to 
pardon all, and it seemed in many a 
perfervid meeting as though the mis- 
understandings which have sometimes 
perplexed the Mother Country and the 
Colonies were swept away for ever. 
The misunderstandings were inevita- 
ble. Ignorance is a dark clouder of 
counsel, and if at times we have 
thought our Colonies exacting, they, on 
the other hand, have found the travel- 
ling Englishman haughtily contemptu- 
ous, and have suffered from the shifts 
and wiles ef that plague of Empire— 
the remittance-man. And then comes 
a meeting, frank, intimate, enthusias- 
tic, and all is forgotten save the ties of 
close relationship and common policy. 
By the best of good fortune it fell to 
Lord Rosebery to pronounce the 
speech of welcome, and he pronounced 


it with the tact and irony which he 
possesses alone among modern orators. 
Eloquently he told them of the ancient 
and stately civilization which they 
would find embodied in our time-worn 


abbeys and cathedrals, and in our ven- , 


erable colleges. With a quiet satire 
he urged them to see the country life 
of England on their present visit, be- 
cause when they next came it might 
not be here for them to see. And then 
he bade them marvel at the energy and 
alertness of England’s commerce and 
manufactures, and pictured as sur- 
rounding and watching all a prodig- 
ious and always inadequate armada. 
“All these,” said he, “are yours as 
much as ours. Your possession, your 
pride and your home.” 

These are words of wisdom and sin- 


cerity. The Colonies share the pride 
and privilege of England. What will 
they give in exchange? Pride and 


privilege are nothing unless they are 
guarded with zeal and with sacrifice, 
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and if we are to sustain the burden 
of Empire we must unite in a settled 
policy of defence. With the Mother 
Country the Colonies stand or fall. 
Not one of them is strong enough or 
populous enough to fight !ts own bat- 
tles in the coming era of competition. 
So many and so various are the inter- 
ests which may presently turn the Pa- 
cific into g theatre of war, that pru- 
dence as well as patriotism suggests 
a closer and more practical union be- 


‘ tween England and her Colonies. It 


is foolish and even criminal to hide 
the bitter truth from our eyes, and it 
is vastly to Lord Rosebery’s credit 
that he spoke out “loud and strong.” 
It was not for him to cover up the 
facts and to say the pleasant thing. He 
spoke not as a politician addressing his 
constituents, but as a statesman con- 
fronted by men who asked for the 
truth, not for deception. He sketched 
the bellum tacens, the silent war, in the 
midst of which we live, the armaments 
on sea and land, which the nations of 
Europe are preparing in rivalry one 
with another, and in a time of seeming 
peace. He declared with a proper 
pride that we could and would build 
Dreadnoughts, and he sent back to our 
young Dominions this message, that 
some personal duty and responsibility 
for national defence rests upon every 
man and every citizen. And this has 
been the burden of the speeches that 


throughout the Conference were 
listened to with the sternest pa- 
tience and acclaimed with the 


greatest enthusiasm—national defence. 
Did any discussion fall below the 
level of this high purpose it met 
with a cold response, if it were 
not received in tired silence. On 
either side there seemed a clear un- 
derstanding of the Empire’s wants and 
dangers, and this understanding alone 
has proved the long journey of the del- 
egates well worth taking. England, 


through the mouth of Lord Rosebery, 


oer 
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has made her demand. ‘The Colonies 
have recognized its justice through the 
mouths of their journalists. “We have 
eadged long enough on the Mother 
Country,” confessed an eminent Cana- 
dian. Said a delegate from Sydney: 
“Australians realized that if there 
were any danger to Great Britain’s su- 
premacy on the seas they were right 
in the thick of it. Therefore the ques- 
tion of naval defence was one of life 
and death to them.” Here are exem- 
plified the two motives—self-interest 
and pride—which bind men and States 
most closely one to another; and if in 
one of them there is a certain cynt. 
cism, for that very reason it holds 
those who recognize it in the firmest of 
firm chains. 

First, then, in importance has come 
the question of national defence. And 
after that, as we have said, it is well 
that those who do their best to shape 
the opinions of our Colonies should 
have some knowledge of England. 
Too long have we been disparted from 
our natural friends and allies by de- 
ceiving cables. Silence itself does not 
mislead so effectually as a telegraphic 
wire. Thrift suggests few words or 
an inexpressive code. In either case 
ignorance, profound and dangerous, is 
the result. Nor is there any country 
in the world which it is easier to mis- 
understand than England. Either 
from humility, or from what the 
French call morgue, it is our habit to 
underrate our energies and achieve- 
ments. We are never so happy as 
when we are assuring friends and foes 
alike that we are fast asleep. So 
often have we declared, with a sort of 
false pride, our reign over, that we are 
beginning to obtain a general credence. 
We are no hustlers,—that is to say, 
we are still capable of making an ef- 
fort without noisily calling attention 
to it, and as a reward we have gained 
the reputation of drones. Now, we 
have not done all this on purpose. We 
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are not cunningly attempting to blind 
the eyes of our rivals. It is our tem- 
perament to set about our work in si- 


‘lence and without a fuss, and for this 


we have suffered not only abroad but 
in our Colonies. The smile of super- 
ior contempt wherewith America greets 
us as a back number is not unfamiliar, 
and Australians there have been who 
have interpreted our leisurely gait as 
a sure sign of idleness and incompe- 
tence. And now the Delegates of the 
Imperial Press Conference have discov- 
ered by their own sight the falsity of 
the legend. The great workshops in 
the north of England and in Scotland 
have revealed to them the plain fact 
that Britons have lost none of their 
skill in handicraft, none of their en- 
ergy and inventiveness, and if they 
carry word home that the great indus- 
tries of Lancashire and Yorkshire still 
flourish, that the sound of innu- 
merable hammers is still heard on the 
Clyde and on Tyneside, they will de- 
stroy at a single stroke the vast fabric 
of contemptuous fairy-tale which has 
been built upon an easy ignorance of 
England. 

The banquets have been eaten; the 
toasts have been duly drunk; the great 
houses of England are a memory; the 
last echo of eloquence has died away. 
And if we ask not of the Conference 
more than it can give, we may acclaim 
it a triumphant success. What jour- 
nalists can do to correct false impres- 
sions, and to give a message of sound 
policy and mutual defence, will doubt- 
less be done. But in the moment of 
imagined triumph let us not overrate 
the power of the Press. Even though 
the delegates never again write of 
England with lack of sympathy or ig- 
norance of the plain facts, even though 
the country they have visited remains 
always pictured on their brain, there 
are fixed limits to what they can 
achieve. It is true that they are not 
perplexed as are the Prime Ministers 
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who some time since came to confer 
in London, by the caprice of their con- 
stituents. They are at once more in- 
dependent and less responsible. They 
need not, unless they choose, give the 
public what it wants. One other 
plan of action is possible to them: 
they may, if they have the wit and the 
strength, compel the public to take 
what they choose to give them. But 
the Press, at the very moment of its 
triumph, seems, on our side the ocean 
at any rate to be losing its power. 
Like many other institutions it has 
been overdone. The more it is read, 
the less it is listened to. Victory does 
not lie on the side of big circulations. 
The mystery which once surrounded 
its craft is being pierced. The gradual 
extinction of the editor has not in- 
creased the influence of the newspaper. 
Men and women read their journals 
nowadays not to be instructed but to 
be amused. The old tradition that a 
newspaper should be an entity sepa- 
rate from and greater than those who 
conduct it has died a not unnatural 
death; and if the same fate which has 
overtaken our journals pursues those 
of the Colonies, we shall be prudent to 
discount some of the effect which we 
hope will be produced in Canada and 
Australia, in India and South Africa, 
by the visit of the delegates. But 
what may be achieved by the agency 
of the Press has, we believe, been 
achieved, and the proprietors and edit- 
ors who have been wont to criticise the 
policy and action of England, which 
they had not seen, will now be able to 
justify more accurately Mr. Birrell’s 
definition of criticism, which, said he, 
was the easy task of telling the truth 
about other people. 

As it was a Conference of the Press, 
a little boastfulnmess was perhaps per- 
missible. But it is difficult to under- 
stand what it was, if it was not pol- 
icy, that persuaded Lord Morley to 
applaud “an enormous improvement iu 
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all the vital aspects of what journai- 
ism ought to be.” We look about us 
and we see everywhere the signs of 
decay. In style, thought, and sincer- 
ity our newspapers are infinitely worse 
than they were twenty or fifteen years 
ago. The unamiable fashions of 
America are fast being accepted as 
models for journalists. Triviality is 
exalted high above principle or criti- 
cism. The writers who threw a lustre 
on the jourr lism we still remember 
would have i: ast difficulty in holding 
the public of to-day. Captain Shan- 
don’s ideal of a newspaper written “by 
gentlemen for gentlemen” is not likely 
to be realized for many years to come. 
Were it possible to revive “The Pall 
Mall Gazette,” as it was conducted by 
Mr. Greenwood, by Lord Morley him- 
self, by Mr. E. T. Cook, and by Mr. 
Henry Cust, that repertory of admir- 
able literature would fall dead from 
the press. The popular editor of our 
century is Paul Pry, the man who can 
uncover most shamelessly the secrets 
of others and provide every day with 
its sensational disclosure. And then, 
with a strange perversity, Lord Morley 
selected for special praise the province 
of journalism which lies most frankly 
exposed to blame. “As for literary 
criticism,” he said, “there has never 
been so much critical power and knowl- 
edge as you will find in half a dozen 
quarters in English journalism to- 
day.” Our observation tells another 
tale. We should have thought it 
hearer the truth to say, not that lit- 
erary criticism was good or bad, but 
that, save in one or two neglected cor- 
hers, it had ceased to exist. That 
which masquerades as criticism is gen- 
erous enough, as Lord Morley tells us, 
but generosity is not criticism, and we 
should be more hopeful of the future if 
Wwe saw less generosity and rather more 
honest censure. The modern critic 
cheerfully praises everything. There 


is no slob of illiteracy which he will 
XLIV. 
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not take for a masterpiece. With one 
or two eminent exceptions, the critics 
of the Press suppress their judgment 
at the mere sight of a new book. 
With an amiable smile they proclaim 
their “generosity,” and they follow 
Lord Morley in denouncing invective 
for a crime. Thus they take a snug 
pride in their shortcomings, and hail 
as virtue what is a plain dereliction of 
duty. The competent critic should be 
a judge; and of what authority is a 
judge who may acquit and may not 
condemn? We owe it to the leniency 
of our critics that the world is flooded 
with sham history and sham fiction. 
No one who can read can fail to detect 
the imposture of the most recent craze 
which would turn the past into a scan- 
dal and throw the flashlight of sensa- 
tional journalism upon the thrones of 
our kings and the deliberations of our 
statesmen. Not a day passes but some 
silly collection of courtships or love-let- 
ters is hailed with enthusiasm by an 
ecstatic Press. It is true that not 
even the generosity of the critics can 
give life to these rag-bags of folly, bat 
unwarranted flattery finds a place for 
them in the circulating library, and 
bids them block the way of serious 
literature. Why they are kindly 
treated we do not know, unless it be 
that the publishers, whose advertise- 
ments help to support the journals, ask 
to be conciliated. And this habit of 
indiscriminate praise not merely cre- 
ates a set of false reputations,—it is a 
serious injustice to those who treat 
their profession and the English tongue 
with some measure of respect. When 
the generosity of critics has been lav- 
ishly spent upon books that are no 
books, there remains not a word of ap- 
proval that can fairly be thrown at a 
real experiment. Thus it is that a 
foolish amiability has lowered the 
standard of literature and debased the 
currency of style. And we can but 
look forward with an insecure hope to 
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the day when the critic shall remember 
that he owes a duty to truth as well 
as to generosity, and, stern in the con- 
viction of a just cause, dares to re- 
vive the forgotten art of invective. 
These discussions, interesting in 
themselves, seemed a trifle out of place 
at an Imperial Conference, and it was 
plain that the delegates, eager for de- 
fence and cheaper cable-rates, heard 
them with impatience. After all, 
their concern with literature is merely 
accidental, and would not be men- 
tioned but for the chance that the 
English language is the material, not 
merely of our humane letters, but also 
of our common speech and of the craft 
of journalism. This chance has per- 
suaded many inglerious persons to at- 
tempt to devise separate definitions for 
journalism and literature. What is 
journalism? ‘“Ditchwater,” says one, 
“Literature in a hurry,” says another. 
There are those, again, for whom the 
form in which a work is presented 
makes the difference. The 


shape of an octavo and two covers are 


essential 


for them the clear marks of literature, 
while a long column, interrupted by 


headlines, proves that they are in the 


presence of journalism. All defini- 
tions seem idle. Journalism and lit- 
erature are separate crafts, which 


have no more to do with one another 
than the art of Velasquez has to do 
with the art of the pavement. In the 
one case, the use of words is the sol- 
itary link; in the other, the use of line 
and color. In both cases the effect 
depends upon ‘he use of the material. 
The name and address of the maker of 
matches is set forth in words upon his 
match-box. The poetry of Shakes- 
peare is expressed by another treat- 
ment of the same symbols. And this 
brings us to the that the 
difference between literature and jour- 
ualism is a difference of craftsman- 
The time spent in production is 
masterpiece 


conclusion 


ship. 


immaterial. Many a 
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has been struck off at a blow. Many 
a labored and senseless paragraph has 
been fashioned with exquisite torture. 
Nor is the shape in which the work 
is presented of the smallest import. 
Much literature has made its first ap- 
pearance in the newspaper, and nine- 
tenths of the books published to-day 
are merely journalism in another di- 
mension. Again, it has been said that 
literature deals with what is of per- 
manent interest, journalism with the 
merely passing show, and again there 
is confusion. The whole world of 
thought and sensation may be inter- 
preted in the terms of literature. As 
Mr. Birrell justly said, “some subjects, 
such as a cricket match or a football 
match, are ephemeral, although they 
might become literature if handled as 
William Hazlitt handled a prize-fight, 
and would remain literature for all 
time.” Hazlitt wrote much of poets 
and poetry, but never did he climb so 
high a pinnacle of letters as when he 
extolled Neate and the Gasman, or 
dazzled you with the prowess of the 
Indian jugglers, or composed a pane- 
gyric on Cavanagh, the invincible fives- 
player. If, then, we must put a mark 
upon literature, the mark would be sin. 
cerity,—sincerity of style, vision, and 
thought, without which a written work 
has no authentic life, belongs to no au- 
thentic brain. Of literature you say 
none but the writer could have made 
it. Journalism comes out of an office. 
and its distinguishing mark is the 
cliché. The writer of the great mass of 
printed matter which appears day af- 
ter day in our newspapers is a mere in- 
cident of production. He writes to ex- 
press, not himself, but his proprietor 
If he were to use a phrase which was 
his ewn he would seem guilty of imper 
tinence, and, indeed, there is no excuse 
for so great a temerity, for a bundle 
of clichés is there at hand from 
which he may lawfully choose. If it 
be his fate to write a leader, he knows 


his 
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the mechanism and he fashions a work 
which belongs, not to a person, but to 
a committee. If he be a reporter— 
and the reporter is the darling of the 
Press—it is his business to produce a 
foreseen effect. He does not inter- 
pret this or that scene as Hazlitt and 
Lamb would have interpreted it, with 
his own vision and in his own words; 
he interprets it in the terms of his 
journal, and what he does any other 
might have done just as ill. Briefly, 
he sees not with his eyes, but in 
phrases—and common phrase too. And 
he touches nothing that he does not ex- 
aggerate. A broken leg suggests to his 
facile mind a field of carnage. He 
makes a gross scandal of the weather. 
He is taught from the very beginning 
of his career to mistake notoriety for 
So insensitive is he, so obe- 
dient to orders, that if you sent half a 
dozen of him out to observe the same 
event, they would all bring back the 
same report, and it would bear a very 
resemblance to that which 
really happened. When Flaubert was 
teaching Guy de Maupassant the craft 
of letters, he told him that, if he de- 
scribed a chair, he must describe it 
in such terms as would separate it from 
all other chairs. Does not this rem- 
iniscence give us a glimmering of the 
difference between literature and jour- 
nalism? The journalist would describe 
the chair 


remote 


which confronted his irre- 
sponsive vision as no chair ever was. 
He would be content to job his readers 
off with a piece of furniture that ex- 
isted only in the world of journalism. 

For the world of journalism is a 
world apart and of itself. It is bril- 
liant with color as it is gay with secan- 


dal. No reporter can perform his 


work efliciently if he be not fortified 
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with a useful trade-list of colors. He 
must be able to reel off such terms as 
Prussian Blue, Burnt Umber, Chinese 
Red, without the smallest excuse. He 
must be ready at a moment's notice to 
describe the “color-scheme” of a 
funeral, or to detect a_ brilliant 
“splash” in a surplice-clad choir. The 
people wants its ““word-pictures” pleas- 
antly variegated, and the reporters 
give it what it wants. To the same 
end they have devised a vocabulary of 
their own. They delight in inexpres- 
sive polysyllables, which lend an air 
of pomp without committing their us- 
ers to a definite statement. ‘“‘Material- 
ize” and “eventuate” are prime favor- 
ites, and will be found valuable in 
more senses than one to those who are 
paid (or should we say remunerated?) 
by the line. These are some of the 
traits which separate the journalist 
from the mere man of letters, and 
which render the task of distinction 
easy. But each must be 
judged on his merits, and it is not 
quite a hopeless task to seek for liter- 
ature in the columns of a newspaper. 
We remember with pleasure certain 
works of Mr. Charles Hands, the style, 
humor, and 
them a place apart from common Jour- 
They, at any rate, are the re- 


craftsman 


sincerity of which give 
nalism. 
sult not of habit but of vision, and are 
written by a man—not by a staff. 
However, as the journalist would say, 
“one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer”; and literature is not likely to 
come by its own until the critics forget 
Lord Morley’s superior counsel of gen- 
erosity, and condemn with what sever- 
ity they may the square blocks of jour- 
nalism which come into their hands 
thinly disguised as literature. 





On a fine day of early summer in 
a London garden, before the birds had 
lost their Spring song, or the pear trees 
dropped their last blossom, our friend 
said suddenly :— 

“Why! there’s a goldfinch!” Black- 
birds there were, thrushes, and tits in 
plenty, an owl at night, and a Chris- 
topher Columbus of a cuckoo, who sol- 
emnly, once a year, mistook this green 
island of trees for the main lands of 
Kent and Surrey, but a goldfinch— 
never! “I hear it—over there!” and, 
getting up, he walked towards the 
house. 

When he came back, our friend sat 
down again, and said:— 

“T didn’t know that you kept a cage- 
bird!’ We admitted that the cook 
had a canary. 

“A mule!’" he remarked, shortly. 

There was silence. Some _ strong 
feeling had been aroused that neither 
of us could understand. 

Suddenly he burst out: 

“I can’t bear things in cages; ani- 
mals, birds, or men. I hate to see or 
think of them.” And looking at us 
angrily, as though we had taken an ad- 
vantage in drawing from him this con- 
fession, he went on quickly:— 

“I was staying in a German town 
some years ago, with a friend who was 
making enquiries into social matters. 
He asked me one day to go over a 
prison with him. I had never seen 
one, then, and I agreed. It was just 
such a day as this—perfectly clear 
sky, and with that cool, dancing 
sparkle on everything that you only 
see in some parts of Germany. This 
prison, which stood in the middle of 
the town, was one of those, shaped 
like a star, that have been built over 
there on the plan of Pentonville. The 
system, they told us, was the same 
that you might have seen working here 
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many years ago. The Germans were 
then, and still no doubt, are, infat- 
uated with the idea of muring their 
prisoners up in complete solitude. But 
it was a new toy to them then, and 
they were playing with it with that 
sort of fanatical thoroughness which 
the Germans give to everything they 
take up. I don’t want to describe this 
prison, or what we saw in it; as far as 
an institution run on such dreadful 
lines can be, it was, I daresay, hu- 
mane; the Governor, at all events, im- 
pressed me favorably. I'll simply tell 
you of the one thing which I shall 
never forget, because it symbolized to 
me for ever the caging of all creatures, 
animal or human, great or small.” 

Our friend paused; then, with an 
added irritation in his voice, as though 
aware of doing violence to his natural 
reserve, he went on:— 

“We had been all over the grizzly 
place, when the Governor asked my 
friend whether he would like to see 
one or two of the ‘life’ prisoners. 

“*T will show you one,’ he said, ‘who 
has been here twenty-seven years. He 
is, you will understand’—I remember 
his very words—‘a little worn by his 
long confinement.’ While we were 
going towards this prisoner’s cell they 
told us his story. He had been a cab- 
inet-maker’s assistant, and, still quite 
a boy, became infatuated with the 
wife of his own employer. One night, 
being surprised at a stolen meeting 
with his inamorata, he blindly struck 
out and killed the husband on the 
spot. He was sentenced to death, but, 
on the intervention of some Royalty 
who had been upset by the sight of 
corpses, I believe at the battle of 
Sadowa, his sentence was commuted 
to imprisonment for life. 

“When we entered his cell he was 
standing perfectly still, gazing at his 
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work. He looked quite sixty, though 
he couldn’t have been more than forty- 
six—-a bent, trembling ruin of a figure, 
covered by a drab-colored apron. His 
face had the mealy hue and texture, 
as it were, of all prisoners’ faces. He 
seemed to have no features; his cheeks 
were hollow; his eyes large, but, look- 
ing back, I can’t remember their color 
—if, indeed, they had any color at all. 
As we passed in, one by one, through 
the iron door, he took off his round 
eap, drab-colored too, like everything 
about him, showing his dusty, nearly- 
bald head, with a few short gray hairs 
on end, and stood in an attitude of 
“attention,” humbly staring at us. He 
was like an owl surprised by daylight. 
Have you ever seen a little child ill for 
the first time—full of bewilderment at 
its own suffering? His face was like 
that, but so extraordinarily gentle! 
We had seen many of the prisoners, 
and he was the only one that had that 
awful gentleness. The sound of his 
voice, too: ‘Ja, Herr Direktor—nein, 
Herr Direktor!’ soft and despairing— 
I remember it now—there was not a 
breath of will-power left.” Our friend 
paused, frowning in his effort to re- 
create the scene. “He held in his 
hand,” he went on presently, “a sheet 
of stiff paper, on which he had been 
transcribing the New Testament in let- 
ters from a code of writing for the 
deaf and dumb. When he passed his 
thin fingers over the type to show us 
how easily the deaf and dumb could 
read it, you could see that his hands 
were dusty like a miller’s. There was 
nothing in the cell to produce that 
dust, and in my belief it was not dust 
on his hands, but some excretion from 
that human plant running to seed; 
when he held the sheet of paper up it 
trembled like a moth’s wing. One of 
us asked him who invented the system 
he was working at, mentioning some 
name or other. ‘Nein, nein,’ he said, 


and stood shivering with eagerness to 


recollect the right name. At last he 
dropped his head, and mumbled out: 
‘Ah, Herr Direktor, ich kann nicht!’ 
But all of a sudden the name came 
bursting from his lips. At that mo- 
ment, for the first time, he actually 
looked like a man. I never before 
then realized the value of freedom; 
the real meaning of our relations with 
other human beings; the necessity for 
the mind’s being burnished from min- 
ute to minute by sights and sounds, 
by the need for remembering and us- 
ing what we remember. “This fellow 
had no use, you see, for memory in 
his life; he was like a plant placed 
where no dew can possibly fall on it. 
To watch that look pass over his face 
at the mere remembrance of a name 
was like catching sight of a tiny scrap 
of green leaf left in the heart of a 
withered shrub. Man is really very 
wonderful—-the most enduring creature 
that has ever been produced!” Our 
friend rose, and began pacing up and 
down. “His world was not a large 
one; about fourteen feet by eight. 
He’d lived in it for twenty-seven 
years, without a mouse even for his 
friend. They do things thoroughly in 
prisons. Think of the tremendous 
vital force that must go to the making 
ef the human organism, for a man to 
live through that. What do 
you imagine,” he went on, turning to 
us suddenly, “kept even a remnant of 
his reason alive? You don’t know? 
While we were still looking at his 
‘deaf and dumb’ writing, he suddenly 
handed us a piece of wood about the 
size of a large photograph—the paint- 
ing of a young girl, seated in the very 
centre of a garden, with bright-col- 
ored flowers in her hand; in the back- 
ground was a narrow, twisting stream 
with some rushes, and a queer bird. 
rather like a raven, standing on the 
bank. And by the side of the girl a 
tree with large hanging fruits, 
strangely symmetrical, unlike any tree 
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that ever grew, yet with something in 
it that is in all trees, a look as if 
they had spirits, and were the friends 
of man. The girl was staring straight 
at us with perfectly round, blue eyes, 
and the flowers she held in her hand 
seemed also to stare at us. The whole 
picture, it appeared to me, was full of 
—what shall I say?—a kind of won- 
der. It had all the crude color and 
drawing of an Early Italian painting, 
the same look of difficulty conquered 
by sheer devotion. One of us asked him 
if he had learnt to draw before his im- 
prisonment; but the poor fellow mis- 
understood the question. “Nein, nein,” 
he said, “the Herr Direktor knows I 
had no model. It is a fancy picture!” 
The smile he gave us would have made 
a devil weep! He had put into that 
picture all that his soul longed for— 
woman, flowers, birds, trees, blue sky, 
running water; and all the wonder of 
his spirit that he was cut off from 
them. He had been at work on it, 
they said, for eighteen years, destroy- 
ing and repeating, until he had pro- 
duced this hundredth version. 

It was a masterpiece. There he had 
been, condemned for life to this living 
death—without scent, sight, hearing, 
or touch of any natural object, without 
even the memory of them, evolving 
from his starved soul this vision of a 
young girl with eyes full of wonder, 
and flowers in her hand. It’s the 
greatest triumph of the human spirit, 
and the greatest testimony to the 
power of Art that I have ever seen.” 
Our friend uttered a sharp, short 
laugh: “So thick-skinned, however, is 


a man’s mind that I didn’t even then” 


grasp the agony of that man’s life. 
But 1 did later. I happened to see 
his eyes as he was trying to answer 
some question of the Governor’s about 
To my dying day I shall 
They were incar- 
eternities of 
lived 


his health. 
never forget them. 
nate tragedy—all those 


solitude and silence he had 
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through, all the eternities he had still 
to live through before they buried him 
in the graveyard outside, were staring 
out of them. They had more sheer 
pitiful misery in them than all the 
eyes put together of all the free men 
I’ve ever seen. I couldn’t stand the 
sight of them, and hurried out of the 
I felt then, and ever since, what 
the Russians feel—for all 


cell. 
they say 


their lapses into savagery—the sacred- * 


ness of suffering. I felt that we ought 
all of us to have bowed down before 
him; that I, though I was free and 
righteous, was a charlatan and sinner 
in the face of that living crucifixion. 
Whatever crime he had committed—I 
don’t care what it was—that poor lost 
creature had been so sinned against 
that I was as dirt beneath his feet. 
When I think of him—there still, for 
all I know—I feel a sort of frenzy ris- 
ing in me against my own kind. I 
feel the miserable aching of all the 
caged creatures in the world.” Our 
friend turned his head away, and for 
quite a minute did not speak. “On 
our way back, I remember,” he said at 
last, “we drove through the Stadt 
Park. There it was free and light 
enough; every kind of tree—limes, cop- 
per beeches, oaks, sycamores, poplars, 
birches, and apple trees in blossom, 
were giving out their scent; every 
branch and lea was glistening with 
happiness. The place was full of 
birds, the symbols of freedom, flutter- 
ing about and singing their loudest 


in the sun—it was all enchanted 
ground. And I well remember think- 


ing that in the whole range of Nature 
only men and spiders torture other 
creatures in that long-drawn-out kind 
of way; and only men do it in cold 
blood to their own species. That—as 
far as I fact of natural 
history; I can tell you that to see, once 
for all, as I did, in that man’s eyes, 
its unutterable misery, is never to feel 
your own kind 
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again. That night I sat in a café win- 
dow, listening to the music, talk, and 
laughter, watching the people pass in 
the street—shop-folk, soldiers, mer- 
chants, officials, priests, beggars, aris- 
tocrats, women of pleasure, and the 
light streaming out from the windows, 
and the leaves just moving against the 
most wonderful dark blue sky—but I 
saw and heard nothing of it all—I only 
The Nation. 


saw the gentle mealy-colored face of 
that poor fellow, his eyes, and his 
dusty, trembling hands, and I saw the 
picture that he had painted there in 
hell. I’ve seen it ever since, whenever 
I see, or hear of any sort of solitary 
caged creature.” 

Our friend ceased speaking, and 
very soon after he rose, excused him- 
self, and went away 

John Galsworthy. 





THE QUARREL. 


Ur. Charles Hapgood to Mr. Travis 
Pullman, 

Dear Old Man,—You have always 
been such a brick, I wish you’d do me 
another favor. I wish you’d lend me 
your aeroplane for the next week-end. 
I am going to Dartmoor, where prac- 
tice should be easy, and I feel sure that 
I understand the whole business. 
Then later I might have a shot at the 
Cross-Channel prize. Yours as ever, 

C. H. 


Mr. Charles Hapgood to Sir Henry Fer- 
ney, MP. 

Dear Sir Henry—I am taking an 
aeroplane down to Dartmoor on Fri- 
day, and shall be delighted to show it 
to you and to Miss Ferney, to whom 
please give my kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Charles Hapgood. 


Sir Henry Ferney, M.P., to Mr. Charles 
Hapgood, 

Dear Hapgood,—We are delighted to 
think that we shall so soon see an 
aeroplane at close quarters. You will, 
of course, secure an accomplished avia- 
tor. Evelyn declares her intention of 
going up; but I doubt if I should al- 
low that. You will, of course, stay 
with us. We shall take no denial. 

Yours sincerely, 
Henry Ferney. 


Miss Ferney to various friends and neigh- 
bors. 

Dear ——-, —It will give my father 
and myself great pleasure if you will 
come to Tor Castle to lunch on Satur- 
day to witness an aviation display un- 
der the control of my friend, Mr. 
Charles Hapgood. 

Yours sincerely, 
Evelyn Ferney. 


Mr. Travis Pullman to Mr. Charles Hap- 
good, 

My Dear Charles,-You seem to have 
gone clean off your head—unless, of 
course, your letter is an elaborate joke. 
How on earth do you think I’m going 
to lend you my aeroplane? I’ve only 
just got it, and haven’t mastered it 
myself yet. How could you manage it 
when you’ve never been in one in your 
life? Besides, there are certain things 
a man doesn’t lend. Aeroplanes come 
Yours always 

Travis. 


nearly first. 


Mr. Charles Hapgood to Mr. Travis 
Pullman. 

My Dear Travis,—Your letter was a 
great surprise to me, and a great shock 
too. I always looked on you as a gen- 
erous man. This Channel prize would 
just have put me right, and now I 
don’t know where to look for the money. 
As for not having any experience, I've 
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read all about Wilbur Wright, and I’ve 
seen him on the bioscope, and I’m a 
first-class driver of a car, as you know. 
Half-an-hour’s examination of the en- 
gines on the ground would be all I 
should want. Why, you've often said 
what a genius for mechanics I have. 
In any case one must begin some time, 
and that’s where an old friend should 
come in. If anything goes wrong with 
the thing I'll buy you another, if you 
don’t mind waiting for the money. A 
pal couldn't say more than that. 
Yours, C. H. 


Dear Hapgood,—It’s quite out of the 
question. I refuse to lend it. Why, it 
would be only one remove from mur- 
der. Yours, 

o. 2 


Dear Pullman,—Your astonishing let- 
ter puts the lid on it. That's the end. 
I did think I had one pal I could trust; 
but now I know better. You may trust 
me never to ask you for anything else, 
or any one else either. 

Yours faithfully, C. H. 


Mr. Charles Hapgood to Sir Henry Fer- 
ney, M.P. 

Dear Sir Henry,—I am sorry to have 
to say that I shall be unable to come 
after all. There is a hitch with the 
aeroplane, and it will be impossible to 
bring it. I shall however come alone. 

Punch. 
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With kind regards to Miss Ferney, be- 
lieve me, Yours sincerely, 
Charles Hapgood. 


Sir Henry Ferney, M.P., to Mr. Charles 
Hapgood. 
(Telegram.) 
this week-end impossible. 
Ferney. 


Sorry 


Miss Hapgood to Mr. Travis Pullman. 

My dear Mr. Pullman,—I don’t know 
what it is that Charlie wants from you, 
but if you could possibly see your way 
to lend it I should be so happy. The 
poor boy is a wreck of disappointment, 
and it affects all of us. He says you 
are the only man who can do him this 
little favor, whatever it is. Please do 
it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Irene Hapgood. 
A Fellow-Clubman to Mr. Travis Pull- 
man, 

Dear Pullman,—I thought you might 
like to know that at the Club to-day 
Hapgood was abusing you like a pick- 
pocket. He says that you, one of his 
oldest friends, refused to do some, sim- 
ple thing for him—lend him a fiver or 
something. As the friend of both this 
is rather painful to me, and I should 
like a word from you to enable me to 
meet him squarely next time he talks 
like this. Yours, , a 





THE BRIGHT SIDE 
If a wet June really “sets all in 
tune,” the summer of this year ought 
to be one of the most successful on 
record. The full total of the hours of 
bright sunshine is the most remark- 
able since the recording instruments of 
sunshine were established in 1883. 
The average number of hours of bright 
sunshine in June is a little more than 
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167, and last June there were only 
90.8 hours. The nearest approach to 
this belongs to July, 1888, when there 
were registered 92 hours’ sunshine. In 
again, the instruments re- 
corded, for London, actually 
sunless days. The curious thing, or 
perhaps the natural thing, is that this 
record follows on two months of the 


last June, 


seven 
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brightest sunshine. April and May to- 
gether held a larger number of sunny 
days than stand to the credit of any 
other April and May in the English 
chronicle of weather. Then came 
June with a waterpot to suit Aquarius, 
and June rained as she rained in 1903, 
but in colder winds. In most places the 
rain was very sadly needed. April and 
May had not only been dry, but there 
had been a long succession of East 
winds, and after weeks of hot sun and 
an East wind blowing the desire for 
the sound and the smell of rain can 
become for the countryman the deepest 
of all. Under a dry East wind fields 
and gardens parch as if they could not 
draw breath. Wind and rain beat up 
from the South-West, and the sap runs, 
the scent spreads from the flower. 

Not all of the rain of last June 
eame on a West wind. But a good 
deal of it did, and in some parts of the 
country, though doubtless not in all, 
there has been by no means too much. 
Here and there it has brought disas- 
ter; the grass has been laid almost over 
the whole of a field, or the mown grass 
has been left where it was cut, with 
no possibility of carrying it, and with 
the downpour soaking half its good- 
ness out of it even if it is to be made 
and carried later. In other places a 
large part of the strawberry crop has 
been lost; but the price of strawber- 
ries varies according to the quantity 
put on the market, and one grower’s 
loss may be another’s gain. Other 
crops have never looked better; corn 
is not yet long enough in the straw to 
be hurt by a long soaking, and root 
crops after the drought of May could 
hardly have too much June rain. But 
some of the most marked differences in 
the effect of continuous rain in June 
show themselves more plainly in the 
garden than the farm. Certainly the 
rain has not brought universal and un- 
mixed disaster, as might be imagined 
from some of the reports in the news- 


papers. Reading some of the more 
highly colored accounts of the mischief 
done by the June weather, you might 
suppose that hardly a bud had opened 
since the spring. “Gardeners are in 
despair of ever seeing a summer show 
of blossom in their beds and borders 
this year,” you read, “Wherever one 
turns there is nothing to see but 
leaves.” That may be the case in 
some gardens, though it is a little dif- 
ficult to imagine the spectacle, but in 
others the June rains have set a more 
generous growth and a greater profu- 
sion of blossom than ever come with a 
month of continuous sunshine. On the 
arid surfaces of the Downs, where the 
shallow garden soil only spreads a few 
inches above the solid chalk of the 
hillside; in gardens where light sandy 
soil is sharply drained by gravel, and 
a few days of hot sunshine wilt the 
surface-rooting plants as if they had 
been cut and denied water; in gardens 
where the clay bakes till it cracks in 
drought,—in all these the rain, so far 
from ruining the show of flowers, has 
doubled it. Some of the roses, of 
course, have suffered. Roses which 
bind themselves tightly in buds, like 
the old Gloire de Dijon and Frau Karl 
Druschki and many of the teas, can- 
not put up with incessant rain. The 
rain wraps them in a sticky coat of rot- 
ten petals which will neither let the 
water drain out nor allow the inner 
petals to expand, and the rose falls 
before it has opened. Some of the 
cluster roses, too, which bunch their 
double flowers closely like Electra, suf- 
fer in rain because it lodges in the 
clusters and cannot run out, or be 
shaken out by the wind. But, on the 
other hand, all the hybrid sweetbriar 
roses have bloomed in the utmost pro- 
fusion, and care as little for the rain 
as the old cabbage rose, which is brave 
enough for any kind of weather. One 
of the consolations in a cool and rainy 
June is that the blossom remains on 
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the tree longer than in a month of 
fierce heats and glowing skies. Hot 
sunshine may burn the blossom from 
the tree more swiftly and thoroughly 
than the steady drip of rain. It is 
something to be able to keep a few of 
the best rhododendrons full in flower 
into July. 

But the curious power which belongs 
to cold and rain at midsummer is to 
take the birds back into the weeks of 
singing. In a hot, sunny June such 
as last year the birds drop to the si- 
lence of autumn. July may often be 
as “sulky” as August, but when June 
is “sulky” she shows it most by the 
silence of birds. Many of the reasons 
which govern the singing and the si- 
lence of birds are as obscure now as 
when Gilbert White first took his notes 
at Selborne, but one rule seems to be 
fairly constant. Many birds will not 
sing in great heat, even when it is the 
full season for singing, and often, even 
when the ordinary season of singing is 
over, a bird seems to be recalled into 
weeks that have gone before by a sud- 
den spell of cool and rain. You can- 
not, of course, lay down fixed dates on 
which, to the very day, each bird will 
begin or cease singing or calling, but 
you can come pretty near to general 
rules for most birds, and those rules, 
when you find them broken, seem to be 
broken most often when there is a sud- 
den change from heat to cool, or when 
a spell of cool weather lasts beyond 
its expected season. Last year, for in- 
stance, in the hot weather that ended 
June and began July, the writer made 
notes of the last calls of the cuckoo 
and the song of the blackbirds. By 
the third week in June the cuckoo was 
only calling fitfully late in the even- 
ing, at eight o’clock or so, and soon 
after dawn. The last entry notes the 
cuckoo on June 24th, 3.10 to 3.30 a.m. 
But this year, in the same locality, the 
cuckoo has been calling every morning 
throughout the month, and two of the 
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most joyous calls were heard on a cool 
evening after rain, on June 27th, and 
in rain about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing on June 29th, when there were 
four calling together. Last year, again, 
the writer finds that there were some 
ten days at the beginning of July when 
the blackbirds seemed to have stopped 
singing altogether, though you can gen- 
erally hear stray blackbirds sing a 
short song up to the third week in 
July; then comes a note on July 12th 
of four blackbirds singing together in 
cold rain. 

Most of us speak vaguely of “bad” 
weather, and it would be a little diffi- 
cult to define what should be meant by 
“bad.” The accepted meaning seems 
to be wet weather, though it would 
hardly have been true to describe the 
hot weather which ended May as ex- 
actly good, when what was wanted 
more than anything in the country was 
rain to bring on the grass, and every 
day in the drought there were heath 
fires blackening some of the most beau- 
tiful country in England. After the 
May sunshine June came in with a 
downpour, and if the Fourth of June 
at Eton was one of the dismalest oc- 
casions in the whole history of King 
George’s birthday, would not Farmer 
George, if he were alive, have been 
asked by other farmers to join with 
them in thanksgiving for the wet? 
The weather was unkind to Eton 
again later in the month, when it in- 
terrupted the cricket of the Eton and 
Winchester match; but who is to say 
that there was not a bright side to 
that bad weather, when with a wet ball 
and a damaged pitch it produced one 
of the best unfinished matches in the 
whole series between the two schools? 
Rain, indeed, so far from spoiling 
cricket, frequently makes an uninter- 
esting match interesting, by setting 
one of the sides fighting hard to save a 
defeat or to win a game against time. 
It was the weather which changed the 
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prospect of the Australian cricketers’ 
tour from what looked like a failure, 
so far as cricket and not gate-money 
was concerned, into a likelihood of 
success. But the best of the contrasts 
of weather belongs, not to the cricket- 
field, but to the garden. The spirit of 
a garden is the most buoyant, the most 
resilient thing. An English garden re- 
The Spectator. 


covers from rain to rejoice in what the 
rain has brought; it repossesses itself as 
if it had never suffered a loss. A day 
of July sunshine after a fortnight of 
stress and storm sets over its lawns 
and borders a forgetfulness of every- 
thing except the sense of present 
warmth and the profusion of opening 
flowers. 





DEDICATION. 


Every reader has probably his favor- 
ite writer, but it has not yet been ad- 
mitted that every writer has his fa- 
vorite reader. This seems unfair. It 
would be better, surely, if writers were 
frank about it, and gave the reader 
some chance to come up to their ideal. 
Sometimes, it is true, a hint is given 
in the preface or dedication, but even 
then there is not much to go upon. 
Too often the preface is an explana- 
tion of something that is to follow, or 
an apology for something that is miss- 
ing; and the dedication is always 
vague. What, for instance, can the 
reader judge from two bare initials? 
Is “A. M.” the perfect reader? Prob- 
ably he is. Almost certainly the 
writer knew he would appreciate the 
book. If so, surely we ought to know 
something more about him. There is 
nothing for our guidance in so curt a 
dismissal of him, and all we can do 
is to wonder what sort of man he is. 
In the days when books were dedi- 
cated to patrons the reader had not 
this feeling. He cared nothing about 
Lord So-and-so, but he cannot help be- 
ing inquisitive about “A. M.” For he 
is on the first page of the book, under 
the special protection of the writer; 
and it is obvious that he is there be- 
cause it was certain he could be 
trusted to read the book as the writer 


would have it read. No one would 


dedicate a book simply from friend- 


ship. There must be some motive be- 
hind, some determination to make sure, 
at any rate, of one perfect reader. The 
writer runs no risks with “A. M.” All 
the wit and knowledge which other un- 
authorized readers might pass over are 
safe with him. 

Surely then it would be well if we 
could have, instead of the preface, a 
short account of “A. M.” or “E. L. 8.” 
or “Lucy,” or whoever it may be 
There would not then be any danger 
of the book falling into the wrong 
hands. The inexperienced reader 
would turn to the dedication, and find 
out whether the book was meant for 
him or not. There would be no neces- 
sity for hurriedly turning over the 
pages. \veryone, of course, has done 
this, and everyone has taken the 
wrong book home, and found, too late, 
that it has nothing for him. It is a 
cheerless business, this misguided car- 
rying home of a book, and it has hap- 
pened on Saturday night, in the rain, 
often. And yet the book looked inter- 
esting. The passages you happened 
to read seemed to promise good things. 
It was clear, too, that others had read 
the book, and that at least one reader 
had been interested. For there, neatly 
written in the margin, were the words, 
say, “How true!” Obviously some- 
one had been roused, and it seemed 
certain that there must be something 
in a book which could compel a lady 
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to take up her pen and write so spon- 
taneous an appreciation. Therefore 
you took it home carefully under your 
coat, and looked forward to a success- 
ful hour or two. But by the end of 
the first chapter you could not help 
noticing that the book was meant for 
someone else; and then, as you turned 
it about in a desperate search for 
something to encourage you to finish 
it, you saw the dedication, “To A. M.” 
At once you understood. “A. M.” was 
the chosen reader, the man on whom 
the writer was happy to rely. As for 
you, you had no right to touch the 
book. Had the writer seen you he 
would have known that it had got into 
the wrong hands, and he would have 
asked you to give it up. He could not 
have stood by and seen you pass over 
his best phrases and hurry hopelessly 
from one page to another. Mercifully, 
the writer does not often have to 
watch his reader in the act. He need 
not know anything about the books 
thrown across the room, and, what is 
even more merciful, he need know 
nothing about the doze following the 
first chapter. No writer would dare 
to follow his book about the world and 
be a spectator of its fate. Dickens 
might have been safe with “David 
Copperfield’; but who else would risk 
the journey? Years ago writers were 
more careful to avoid the wrong reader 
and they took pains to make it clear 
for whom the book was meant. Mon- 
taigne, for instance, was not satisfied 
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with the vagueness of “A. M.” or “E. 
L. 8S.” or “Lucy.” He put before his 
essays an address to the reader, in 
which he made it clear that he ex- 
pected him to be gentle. Shelley also, 
in dedicating “The Cenci’” to Leigh 
Hunt, did not hesitate to give some 
description of the man who was for 
him the perfect reader. “Had I,” he 
said, “known a person more highly en- 
dowed than yourself with all that it 
becomes a man to possess, I had se- 
lected for this work the ornament of 
his name. One more gentle, honorable, 
innocent, and brave; one of more ex- 
alted toleration for all who do and 
think evil, and yet himself more free 
from evil; one who knows better how 
to receive and confer a benefit, though 
he must ever confer far more than he 
can receive; one of simpler, and, in the 
highest sense of the word, of purer 
life and manners I never knew, and I 
had already been fortunate in friend- 
ships when your name was added to 
the list.” 

Why should not this art of dedica- 
tion be revived? It is the art of 
choosing the right readers, and it 
should be as necessary for the author 
to choose his readers as for the reader 
to choose his authors. A visit to a 
library would then become a simpler 
business. The dedication would give 
at least a hint of what was expected 
from the reader, and, if this were im- 
possible, he could put the book down 
and take away some other. 





“DAMNABLE 


He who has heard the ochingufu 
will comprehend the methods of a po- 
litical scare. For the ochingufu of Cen- 
tral Africa is a drum hewn out of a 
solid block of wood, four foot high by 
three foot long, and shaped like a half- 
open carpet-bag. To its repeated throb, 


ITERATION.” 


dark and naked tribes are now danc- 
ing all night long beneath the moon. 
They stamp the earth with horny feet, 
they clap their hands in rhythm, now 
and again they raise their voices in a 
savage and monotonous chant. But all 
the while the hollow drum continues 
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its throbbing note, blow succeeding 
blow, and drummer succeeding drum- 
mer, from hour to hour, without pause 
or break; and with each hour the souls 
of the dancers become more exhilar- 
ated, and their enthusiasm more akin 
to demoniacal possession. They writhe 
their back-bones like snakes, they leap 
into the air, they utter frantic yells. 
Sober morning finds them prostrate 
with ecstasy. 

As in our demoniacal panics at home, 
it is repetition that does it. There is no 
emotion in a single blow upon a drum, 
but let a hundred be struck, and the 
heart begins to vibrate in unison. Let 
drummer succeed drummer, let “states- 
man” follow “statesman” in foreboding 
peace, let newspaper follow newspaper 
in prophesying invasion, and the blood 
mounts, the brain is distorted from rea- 
the whole nature becomes pos- 
sessed. All because to one sound the 
same sound succeeds at quick and reg- 
ular intervals! If drum-taps sounded 
only once an hour, or papers appeared 
only once a month, or statesmen spoke 
only once a year, no matter how mo- 
notonous their utterances, where would 
be the pleasure, where the intoxication 
of the soul? It is only repetition that 
does it. In journalism it is an old 
rule that in every leading article you 
the same thing three 
Let us assume that twenty 
utter the same note of 
morning in England, each 
three times, and each with an average 
circulation of 200,000. We have the 
same note repeated twelve million times 
throughout the country every morning 
often for a week together, and even 
the Central African night does not vi- 
brate to so many beats of the oching- 
ufu as that—not by several millions. 

“What I tell you three times is true,” 
said the Bellman, and think of the 
amount of truth he could have im- 
pressed upon the country if he had told 
it twelve million times! No wonder 


son, 
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times. 
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people tremble in their beds and hate 
the Germans. “Wolf! wolf!” cried the 
little boy, and after running a time or 
two for hatchets, neighbors heeded him 
no more. But if only he had gone on 
erying “wolf!” to this day, we should 
be throwing babies out of windows to 
the ravening herds of our imagination. 
For repetition induces a kind of hyp- 
notism, credulous of the lie, and many 
courtiers besides himself believed that 
George IV. had fought at Waterloo. 

Similarly in art, it is not only the 
drum that beats a music out by a re- 
current “da capo.” Men have been ele- 
vated by the clang of a churchgoing 
bell, and of all the bugle calls there is 
none, except the cease-fire, so brief in 
repetition as the charge. Some take a 
pleasure in the repeated crash and 
gulp of waves, and musicians will 
watch for a returning phrase in opera 
as cats for mice. The beat of hoofs 
upon a frosty road is cheerful as the 
morning, the bumping of the locomo- 
tive sings a tune, and the blacksmith 
who lies buried at Little Stanmore was 
not more harmonious than all who 
strike the anvil. At the sound of re- 
peated strokes on wires or skins we 
feel the Walkyrie riding down the 
ranks of doom, and the father gallops 
late through storm and wind, though 
Walkyrie never lived and the Erlkénig 
is a legend. Consider the power of the 
chorus in songs, one race will 
maunder through a winter's night over 
“Auld Lang Syne,” and to another it 
seems the height of bliss to repeat 
“John Peel” for hours together though 
they have never seen a hound, and to a 
third the Government forbade the sing- 
ing of “Tarara” on account of the ec- 
static frenzy it aroused. Hear how 
our own citizens love to sing a hun- 
dred times, “I'm afraid to go home in 
the dark,” though they have never seen 
the dark or felt afraid of going home, 
when sober. 

In the days of libraries our fathers 


how 
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delighted in a repetition of the same 
calf binding, and their volumes stood 
along the shelves like regiments 
dressed by the right. In the days of 
worship the repetition of Doric column 
and round or pointed arch inspired a 
sense of beauty or religious awe. 
When, even in our time, the dons re- 
store their college, they surround the 
quadrangle with an unvarying battle- 
ment, though they have no desire to 
shoot at the undergraduates from be- 
hind it. But in architecture, as in 
lectures, they know the value of repe- 
tition; and so do children when from 
their buckets they turn out their long 
rows of moulded sand, and so did the 
builders of Bloomsbury when they 
turned out their long rows of bricks. 
Even in repeated action men find un- 
wearied delight: the Dervish spins, the 
reader of the Koran sways, the Rus- 
sian peasant prostrates himself inces- 
santly, the oarsman performs the same 
rhythmic movements over a four-mile 
course, the child whom you toss to the 
ceiling implores you to do it again for 
ever, and lovers shake hands more 
than once. 

In language the power of repetition 
and refrain is well known, and the 
Psalmist did not think it too much to 
repeat “His mercy endureth for ever” 
twenty-seven times in a hymn of 
twenty-seven verses. “Hear Thou in 
heaven thy dwelling place” was re- 
peated by Solomon in his dedication of 
the temple with ever-increasing dig- 
nity, and the words of the Preacher, 
that “this also is vanity and vexation 
of spirit’ recur like the sighing of man- 
kind. “And I only am escaped alone 
to tell thee,” cried each messenger of 
disaster to Job in turn, and the poet 
knew well that the repetition of the 
words redoubled the sucessive blows. 
Congregations of miserable’ sinners 
may weary of kneeling through the 
Litany, but saints tell us that its repe- 
titions touch the depths of prayer. 


“Raise the cry, the cry of woe, but let 
the good prevail,” said the priest once 
and again in the “Agamemnon” chorus, 
and by the repetition the poet sounds 
the foreboding of doom. “O charms, 
bring back Daphnis from the city 
home,” the Sicilian girl chanted at each 
weary minute of the night, and Sister 
Helen’s recurrent burden multiplies the 
mystery and horror of her waxen man. 
There was a time when the repeated 
insertion of some such line as “Red 
rose leaves in the wan water” sufficed 
to give a medieval beauty to a ballad, 
and both Wordsworth and the maker 
of the “Dowie Houms” were sore put 
to it to secure the sorrowful repetition 
of Yarrow’s sound. The exquisite ef- 
fect of Rose Aylmer’s beautiful names 
repeated in two successive lines has 
ensured for her an immortality of forty 
words. What perfection of sincerity 
in art lies in Cowper’s repetition: 


“Partakers of thy sad decline, 

Thy hands their little force resign; 

Yet, gently pressed, press gently mine, 
My Mary!” 


And when Milton writes:— 


“Though fall’n on evil days, 
On evil days though fall’n, and evil 
tongues,” 


it is almost comforting to escape from 
that proud sorrow to the criticism of 
culture’s devotee who remarked to his 
lecturer, “I think that is the first time 
we have found Milton committing the 
error of repeating himself.” 

Children love to hear the same tale 
a score of times, and if a word is al- 
tered they insist on the correction. “I 
am a lost dog,’ repeated without fur- 
ther words by Mr. Galsworthy’s beggar 
secures more pity than all the investi- 
gations of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety into a most deserving case. Gen- 
erations of our youth have derived an 
inexplicable pleasure from repeating 
words of no apparent meaning, such 
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as, “Wo, Emma!” “Now we shan't be 
long!” “There's air!” “Won't you go 
home, Bill Bailie?’ “What ho! she 
bumps!” and, at this prdsent moment, 
“Are you well?” with a break in the 
voice like a milkman’s or a Tyrolese 
peasant’s. It is strange, and all the 
stranger because on the other side we 
are brought face to face with the Greek 
philosopher’s downright assertion that 
“Twice is impossible.” ll artists 
know it to be true; they can never do 
anything twice. Driven by their own 
reputation and by the common belief 
that a man who has done one thing 
should go on doing it for ever, 
may try the same theme a hun- 
dred times but never recapture the 
splendor of that first fine venture. The 
curse that broods over a good teacher 
is that he can never teach the same 
lesson twice, and if it comes to ser- 
mons, the very sexton sleeps at the 
second time of preaching, though he 
may not remember a single sentence 
of the first. 

Twice is impossible. 
of a lap-dog’s yap, of a kitten’s mew, a 
baby’s yell, or a drawing-room song 
seldom redoubles our joy. Love music 
as we may, the fourth time that the 
man next door turns on the Moonlight 
Sonata upon his pianola, we are fit to 
wring his neck. Regularity in meals 
is all very well, but go to the same 


well 
they 
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restaurant day after day, and you 
sicken like a sheep stale on its pas- 
ture. Fashion is a fickle jade, but 


dress a girl always the same and her 
soul turns drab as an industrial school. 
old, old story, 
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but a tale that is told is a proverb 
of tedium; if any one now begins upon 
the cabman and the chauffeur, we flee, 
and many dining tables should be made 
of another kind of wood than mahog- 
any. “Let the sun rise twice,” said the 
poet, “and no one looks at him again.” 
Philosophers talk of the uniformity of 
nature, as though she were a dowdy 
woman; but we know that she abhors 
repetition as much as a vacuum. No 
two leaves of her innumerable forests 
are the same, and among her innumer- 
able sinners she distinguishes each by 
the marking of his thumb. It is ab- 
horrence of repetition that makes art- 
ists turn from machine-made 
goods, as all of us turn away from 
machine-made men, and, if we listen to 
lovers, undying love itself is never the 
same two hours together, nor can it 
repeat a second of its life. 

Somehow, then, we are landed in a 
queer contradiction. We know the 
powers of repetition and the beauty of 
habit; we know that nearly all man- 
kind ask only for what they know al- 
ready. And yet we are confronted 
with man’s abhorrence of doing or 
hearing or seeing the same thing twice, 
and all our theories of repetition are 
cut across by the spirit that can do 
nothing a second time, that slits the 
threads of custom, and at the corners 
of all our streets is now uttering the 
vulgar cry, “If I hear that again, I'll 
shriek!” If the 
found us no solution in human nature 
to so obvious a contradiction, it is not 


away 


philosophers have 


the only occasion on which they have 
failed to explain the soul. 
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The Wilshire Book Co. of New York 
publishes an edition of Professor R. C. 
Punnett’s little book on 
which expounds very clearly and con- 


*“Mendelism” 


cisely the so-called Mendelian theory 
of evolution by mutation instead of 
through the slow process of natural 
selection. This theory, briefly, is that, 
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alike in animals and plants, any de- 
sired characteristic in one of the par- 
ents can be transferred to the offspring 
and that the results are governed by 
mathematical ratio. The experiments 
which justify this conclusion are de- 
scribed in this little volume. 


Disillusion seems to occupy the mind 
of the British essayist at the present 
moment, and magazine articles on 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, and neat 
little volumes made from other arti- 
cles abound, and as a rule are such 
very good reading that one can but 
regret that the disillusion alleged and 
exhibited is declared to be so complete 
that in the nature of things its process 
must soon come to an end for lack of 
beliefs to abandon. In face of the 
entire indifference of the material uni- 
verse, and the slightly veiled uncon- 
cern of one’s fellow-beings the procla- 
mation of the most sweeping negative 
becomes wearisome, and must soon 
give way to some cther method of ex- 
ercise. Indeed, no remarkably keen 
- vision is needed to discern in what 
quarter mental activity will next 
arise, but for the present the persons 
who have lost their illusions are pro- 
foundly interesting, both on their own 
account and as indications of the dis- 
tance through which the thought of 
the Northern and Western European 
countries, Spain and Portugal ex- 
cepted, has drifted during the last sev- 
enty-five years. One of the most in- 
teresting books on the subject is Algar 
Thorold’s “Six Masters of Disillusion,” 
a volume composed of papers on Fon- 
tenelle, Mérimée, Ferdinand Fabre, 
Huysmans, Maeterlinck and Anatole 


France. Fontenelle, born in 1657, and 


dying but a few months before com- 
pleting his century of life, serves well 
as a link between the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the nineteenth, the interval 
being spanned by Beyle, the preceptor 
of Prosper Mérimée whose best known 
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work was not published until 1874. 
Ferdinand Fabre’s novels, although 
hardly orthodox, aim at correcting the 
popular conception of the priest in 
such details as may have been intro- 
duced by hostile writers; Huysmans, 
who to the crude untutored American 
mind seems to be striving to produce 
something to be advertised by exclu- 
sion from the mails, and succeeding 
very well, is really trying to correct 
the unbelief forced upon him by the 
current thought of his youth. Maeter- 
linck, mystic and lover of beauty, and 
Anatole France, benevolent analyst of 
character and anatomist of motive, are 
of to-day, and the last four may be 
taken as representing the suceessive 
periods in the disillusion preached by 
their masters. In the author's opin- 
ion this disillusion is omnipresent. 
Early nineteenth century insistence 
upon the acceptance of orthodox theol- 
ogy and cosmology has not only caused 
the rejection, but has banished the 
system of which they are a part from 
the mind of Northern and Western Eu- 
rope, and with it has gone the firmer 
conception of God. The author’s criti- 
cism of his six subjects is both dis- 
cerning and charmingly written but 
his view of the condition of thought 
seems somewhat over gloomy. It is 
true that among the English speaking 
races, the French, the North Germans 
and the Scandinavians, there is a class 
which prides itself on clear-eyed un- 
belief and proclaims it in a manner 
which the disrespectful liken to that of 
the small boy who whistles to sustain 
his courage, but there is a much larger 
class, and it includes many of the brav- 
est hearts and most brilliant intellects, 
each member of which might, like the 
late Henry James, classify himself as 
“an abject Christian.” And this may 
be said without reckoning the Catho- 
lic Church to which even Mr. Thorold 
concedes continuance. Denial is al- 
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